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editors notes 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS CAN BE DECEPTIVE 


7 Or how | came to love the new series 
f in thirteen episodes 


To coin a phrase from the 1996 TVM, “we’re back, and its about time”. Yes, after a bit longer 
than expected break, we’re back with a new issue - the long anticipated series one theme issue. 
Sorry it’s been so long in coming, but sometimes real life has a way of getting in the way. All 
your much hoped for plans go out the window. But not to fret. We’re back and we’ve got one hell 
of an issue lined up for you. 


Like all of you out there reading this, I waited with bated breath for the return of our favourite 
series. And, once it finally returned, I couldn’t contain my excitement. I took the phone off the 
hook. I told all of my friends and family not to call me between 8 and 9 pm on April 5th. I had 
something very important to do on that day. When the appointed day finally arrived, I plonked 
myself down on the sofa, turned on the television, tuned it to CBC and made sure the surround 
sound was working to full order. It was five minutes to eight. At four minutes to eight, my 
roommate Thomas came in and sat down on the sofa opposite me. I couldn’t believe he was actu- 
ally going to watch the debut episode with me. He’s never been one to like the original series. In 
fact I can honestly say he hates the show. But, here he was. Sitting there with me waiting for 
the new series. I think, after hearing so much from me for the past few weeks about how great 
the new series was going to be, he thought it might be worth watching. 


I glanced at my watch. It was 3 minutes to eight. Thomas tried to ask a question about the new 
show. I never gave him much of a response other than a rather rude “sush”! 


Two minutes to go. The anticipation was building. 
One minute. 

Thirty seconds. 

Its time! 


Oh my god! Its Christopher Eccleston. He’s there on the screen introducing the new show. He 
chats for a bit and then off we go. The new series has debuted in Canada. 


One hour later the credits roll. Thomas turns to me and asks me what I thought. “I hate it! I 
absolutely hate it. Its complete crap.” Me, a major fan for over 20 years and I said the new se- 
ries was crap. Thomas stared at me dumbfounded. I think he thought I was kidding. “Are you 
serious?’ he asked. “Yup”, I replied. “I hate it. That’s not Doctor Who.” Thomas just shook his 
head. He couldn’t believe I said that, and he knows how much I love this show. “Well”, he said. 
“T actually quite like it. It was so much better than the old show. Id give it a 7 out of 10.” 


Ijust stared at him and replied, “Really? Id give it a zero.” Thomas just laughed and shook his 
head. He couldn’t believe I actually didn’t like the new series. Was I ill? I guess there’s always 
a first time for everyone. 


Well...as the saying goes, “first impressions can be deceptive”. I'd definitely agree to that. Thir- 
teen weeks later, I had totally changed my opinion and was singing the series praises (especially 
after the brilliant, “The Unquiet Dead, Father’s Day, The Empty Child/The Doctor Dances, 
Dalek” and “The Parting of The Ways”. I had gone from completely disliking the new series to 
being very impressed. 


I don’t know why I didn’t like the first episode. Maybe it was the shock of how much the show 
had changed. Maybe I had unrealistic expectations. I don’t really know. But whatever the rea- 
son was, my first impression was wrong. Now, I can honestly say, I really enjoyed the first sea- 
son. Overall I thought it was great. I can’t wait till the Christmas episode and the new season. 
Roll on season two! 


Bob Furnell, Editor & Publisher 
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BBC DVD: UK 
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BBC DVD: North 
America 
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BBC DVD: North 
America 
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cial Edition 
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By Michael White 
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BBC Book: 7th Doctor /Ace 
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By Gary Hop- 
kins 
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tor 
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Audio 
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BBC DVD: UK 
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Big Finish Audio: 6th Doctor 
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Night Thoughts 


By Ed Young 
Big Finish Audio: 5th Doctor 
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ISSUE 5 FEEDBACK 

I just thought I’d drop you a 
quick note to say I very much 
enjoyed the most recent issue 
of Whotopia. I’ve been reading 
the magazine from the beginning 


and each issue seems to be bet- blew my socks off, 
ter than the one before it. My Gatiss’ “The Unquiet Dead” 
favourite articles from the exactly the quality 


last issue included part 2 of 
“Expect The Unexpected”, the 
“Greatest Doctor Who Writer of 


All Time” and the conclusion to 

“Stone & Cauldron”. I’ve also l/ We love hearing 

been enjoying the Blossom Core (oe from our readers, 

comic-—great stuff. Keep up the so feel free to 

good work and looking forward drop us a line 

to the next issue. anytime on any 
-Brian Jones, via email subject related to 

Doctor Who and/or 

THOUGHTS ON THE NEW SERIES the magazine. 

So what does everyone think of 

the new series? Not bad if you Write to us at: 

ask me. There’s only 3 epi- Whotopia 

sodes left as I write and I 306-1246 Cardero Street 

can’t wait till the season fi- Vancouver, BC, Canada 

nale to see how things work V6G 2J1 

out. I like Christopher Ec-— 

cleston’s take on the Doctor, Or email us at: 

but I have to admit Billie jigsawpublications@yahoo.ca 


Piper is fantastic; far 
than I ever expected. 
quickly become my 


companion of all time 


never thought anyone coul 


my favorite Sarah Jane. 


expect from him. 
all round. 
-Mike Jackson, 


Great 


while Mark 


story I’d 
stuff 


via email 


better 
Rose has 
favourite 
and I 
d top 
Dalek 


was 
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from the tardis databank 


season 2 news 


The Christmas Invasion Airs on CBC Boxing 
Day; Season One DVDs in Canada in 2006 


The BBC have announced that The Christmas Inva- 
sion will air on CBC on Boxing Day, 26 December, 
hosted by Billie Piper, and season one will be released 
on DVD in Canada in February! The special will air in 
Britain the day before on Christmas Day at 7:00 pm. 


The CBC's synopsis is as follows: 


The TARDIS falls to Earth on Christmas Eve, bringing 
the new Doctor home to Rose’s family. But while his 
regeneration goes wrong, =e 

Santa-shaped assassins and 

deadly Christmas trees herald 

the approach of a_ terrible 

danger from the stars. The 

Sycorax are coming, and 

without the Doctor, the hu- 

man race is helpless. 


David Tennant (Doctor Who), 
Billy Piper (Rose Tyler), 
Camille Coduri (Jackie Ty- 
ler), Noel Clarke (Mickey 
Smith). As reported earlier, 
Billie Piper will be hosting 
the special, which will air in 
a 90-minute timeslot begin- 
ning at 8:00 pm, as The 
Christmas Invasion runs 60 
minutes without commer- 
cials. 


POUCE "HE BOX | 


ma 
1 ih 


A press release from the 
BBC brings two exciting \ 
pieces of news. The release if Wi / 
states: "[BBC Worldwide bal 
have secured aj] major | 
licensing deal with CBC | 
Television for the second 
series of the latest Doctor [Mf 
Who adventures following 
the critical success of the first series. The deal includes 
a Christmas special, hosted by Billie Piper exclusively 
for CBC viewers that air on Boxing Day. The new 13 
part adventure is currently filming in Wales and is due 
to air on CBC in 2006.” 


As if this news was not exciting enough, the release 
also notes, "BBC Video is planning to release series 
one on DVD in Canada on 14 February 2006." 


This Canada-only DVD release is surprising, but wel- 
come, news to Canadian fans that have been clamour- 
ing for DVDs since the series aired on CBC last spring. 
As it will be region 1 and NTSC, this should be easily 
obtainable by US fans as well. 


Doctor Who Spinoff to Air in 2006 - Captain Jack 
returns in Torchwood 


The series will focus on a renegade group of investiga- 
tors, lead by Barrowman's Captain Jack Harkness, 
who are charged by the British government to find 
alien technology that has fallen to Earth, without 
letting the UN or FBI know about it. It will debut on 
BBC3 (the same digital station that shows Doctor Who 
Confidential) in the summer of 2006. Eagle-eyed view- 
ers may have noticed that there is a reference to the 
Torchwood Institute in Bad Wolf as Rose plays the 
Weakest Link. 
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The show has been described by the Independent 
newspaper as being an “adult version of Doctor Who”, 
and will be both “sexy and funny”. The show will likely 
feature swearing and sex, according to BBC3 Control- 
ler Stuart Murphy, but will be shown at a much later 
time-slot than Doctor Who to reflect the more adult 
style of the show. 


Like the new series of Doctor Who, Torchwood will be 
shot (and unlike the new series set) in Cardiff. 

The same team producing Doctor Who, Russell T. 
Davies and Julie Gardner, will produce this series. 
Davies has already recruited writers for the series 
including P.J. Hammond, the creator and main writer 
of the classic sci- 


series Sap- 
phire and Steel. 


Torchwood (which is an anagram of Doctor Who) be- 
comes just the second television Doctor Who spin-off 
ever made. It will air in mid-to-late 2006. 


Season Two Details 


Produced by BBC Wales 
Executive Producers: 
Russell T Davies, Julie Gardner 
Producer: Phil Collinson 
Starring 
David Tennant as The Doctor 
Billie Piper as Rose Tyler 


Series Two 
Christmas Special, plus thirteen 45-minute episodes 
Production began 22 July 2005 


Christmas Special: The Christmas Invasion 
Transmission Date: 25 December 2005 UK 

26 December 2006 Canada 
Writer: Russell T Davies 
Director: James Hawes 
Cast: Penelope Wilton (Prime Minister Harriet Jones), 
Noel Clarke (Mickey), Camille Coduri (Jackie Tyler) 
On near-future Earth, the newly regenerated Doctor 
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and Rose face Santa Claus... or, rather, the evil 
Sycorax! 


Episode 1: New Earth 

Writer: Russell T Davies 

Director: James Hawes 

Cast: Zoe Wanamaker (Cassandra), 
(Mickey) 

The Doctor and Rose stumble upon a "plague farm" in 
the far future run by evil cat people... and involving 
old nemesis Cassandra! 


Noel Clarke 


Episode 2: Tooth and Claw 

Writer: Russell T Davies 

Director: Euros Lyn 

Cast: Pauline Collins (Queen Victo- 

ria) 
In Balmoral castle in historic 
Scotland, the Doctor must 
protect Queen Victoria from 
an alien onslaught. 


Episode 3: School Reunion 
Writer: Toby Whithouse 
Director: James Hawes 

Cast: Elisabeth Sladen (Sarah 
Jane Smith), Anthony Stewart 
Head (Mr Finch), John Leeson 
(K9), Noel Clarke (Mickey) 

The Doctor is reunited with old 
friends Sarah Jane Smith and 
K9 at a mysterious school over- 
run by the evil Krillitanes. 


Episode 4: The Girl In The 
Fireplace 

Writer: Steven Moffat 

Director: Euros Lyn 

In 18th century France, the 
Doctor and Rose end up in the 
court of Louis XIV... 


Episode 5 & 6 

Writer: Tom MacRae 

Director: Graeme Harper 

Cast: Noel Clarke (Mickey), 
Camille Coduri (Jackie Tyler), Shaun Dingwall (Pete 
Tyler) 

Two-part story 

The Doctor and Rose face the terrifying Cybermen on 
an alternate Earth doomed to disaster! 


Episode 7: The Idiot’s Lantern 

Writer: Mark Gatiss 

Set in England during the 1950's with an unusual sort 
of alien intelligence... 


Episode 8: The Satan Pit, Episode 9: TBA 

Writer: Matt Jones 

Director: Graeme Harper (tentative) 

Two-part story 

The Doctor and Rose visit a nightmarish alien world... 


Episode 10 
Writer: Russell T Davies 


Episode 11 
Writer: Mathew Graham 


Episode 12: TBA, Episode 13: Doomsday 


Writer: Russell T Davies 
Two-part story 
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Sma Int WORLD f aE TELEVISION ay 


Spectacle and flash. 


It’s the summer of 2005 and spectacle 
and flash is everywhere you look. 
Even if you’re not looking for it, it will 
likely find you. From American Idol 
to the Fantastic Four to Harry Potter, 
most everything is larger and louder 
than life, from television to the cine- 
mas to the concert venues. Even 
Doctor Who has become larger than 
life, with Christopher Eccleston and 
Billie Piper’s faces exploding out from 
UK billboards and Daleks literally 
taking flight and invading the Earth 
at half-a-million strong! That’s a 
good thing, of course - a very good 
thing. And with all the spectacle and 
flash crashing in from all sides, I 
would like to share what I enjoyed 
most about the recent resurrection of 
our favourite television program. 
Because what I enjoyed most about 
Doctor Who the new series was a 
certain something that was not found 
to be in great abundance during 26 
years of the classic series. Oh, it 
snuck its way in here and there, and 
because those moments were few they 
really stand out upon reflection today; 
but in Series One it was everywhere - 
not in overabundance, but in just the 
right degree for what Russell T. Da- 
vies fondly refers to as a drama show 
with a sci-fi twist. 


The it of whom I speak has nothing to 
do with spectacle and flash, although 
I do believe it contrasted nicely with 
what spectacle and flash was present 
in Series One. Doctor Who will 
always inherently require spectacle 
and flash because that’s what much of 
science fiction/fantasy is all about. 
Many of Series One’s most memorable 
images are of the spectacle and flash 
variety: shop-window dummies ram- 
paging through downtown London; 
the Earth exploding in a fiery-death; 
an alien spaceship crashing through 
Big Ben; Daleks running amok gun- 
ning down the innocent. Spectacle 
and flash will always have a home 
within the world of Doctor Who, and 
rightly so. But the it of which I speak 
has often been found wandering aim- 
lessly into and out of Doctor Who, 
not sure of whether it has a home in 
such a place or not. 


It was there when the First Doctor 
said farewell to his granddaughter 
Susan; it was there when the Second 
Doctor took a few quiet moments to 
remind Victoria of the importance, 
the uniqueness of their lives; it was 
there when the Third Doctor and Liz 
lamented over the Brigadier’s sudden 
and unexpected decision to seal the 
Silurian caves in Derbyshire with 
explosives; it returned briefly when 
the Fourth Doctor took Sarah Jane 
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Smith via TARDIS to an alternative 
Earth, one blasted into devastation by 
Sutekh, and again when Sarah took 
her leave of the Fourth Doctor; and it 
was present when the Seventh Doctor 
counselled Ace to face her fears under 
the healing waters of Maidens Bay. 
All of these examples, and others not 
mentioned, are quiet, brief and wel- 
come interludes from the omnipresent 
spectacle and flash, serving really as 
welcome anomalies more than any- 
thing else, because of their infre- 
quency. That all changed, however, 
with the arrival of Series One. 


Series One is brimming with it. In 
fact, without it, Series One would 
have been simply more spectacle and 
flash, different in look but redundant 
in feel to the classic series. No 
growth, no maturity. But it saved the 
day. The it of which I speak...is ele- 
gance. That’s right; Series One is 
bursting at the seams with moments 
of sheer and indisputable elegance. 
Most dictionaries will define elegance- 
using terms such as grace, sophistica- 
tion, clarity, and even harmonious 
simplicity. And all of these exist in 
the new Doctor Who. 


Almost a decade ago Doctor Who 
Magazine #242 presented a feature, 
written by Alan Barnes and Peter 
Ware, entitled “20 moments when you 
know youre watching the greatest 
television series ever made...” which 
highlighted 20 of the most magical 
(one might even say elegant!) scenes 
from Doctor Who’s 26-year televised 
history. That outstanding collection 
of funny, sad, joyful, chilling, charm- 
ing and downright inspirational mo- 
ments from Doctor Who the classic 
series has inspired me to share 5 mo- 
ments from Doctor Who the new 
series which I believe are moments 
that wonderfully re-capture the ele- 
gance, magic, ethos and charm of our 
favourite television program. And so, 
ladies and gentlemen, in reverse or- 
der... 


5. “Really though, Doctor, tell me 
- who are you?” - Rose, Episode 1 


The Story So Far: Rose listens scepti- 
cally as the mysterious Doctor shares 
with her the Nestene Consciousness’ 
plan to take over the world. She is 
willing to listen to his outlandish 
story, but needs to know more about 
him before she can believe talk about 
an alien invasion. “Really though, 
Doctor,” says Rose, “Tell me, who are 
you?” 


The Magic Moment: The Doctor re- 
plies, “Do you know like we were say- 
ing, about the Earth revolving? It’s 
like when you're a kid, the first time 
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where it blasts a hole in the 
ceiling, allowing in a beam of 
sunlight. The Dalek’s casing 
opens, allowing a tentacle to 
stretch towards freedom. In 
bursts a weapon-wielding 
Doctor, who tells Rose to get 
out of the way... 


That Magic Moment: “No, I 
won't let you do this!” Rose 
protests. The Doctor in- 
sists, “That thing killed 
hundreds of people!” Rose 
replies, “It’s not the one 
pointing the gun at me. 
It’s the sunlight...that’s all 
it wants. It couldn't kill 
Van Statton, it couldn’t 
kill me. It’s changing. 
What about you, Doctor? 
What the Hell are you 
changing into?” The Doc- 
tor drops his weapon, 
emotionally exhausted, 
muttering about the 
Timelords being § de- 
stroyed. The Dalek 
rasps, “Why do we sur- 
vive? I am the last of the 
his unique Daleks...” The Doctor reveals, “Rose did more 

stamp on the role in this very scene. And than regenerate you. You're mutating...” “Into 
they tell you the Earth’s as the TARDIS dematerializes, we fall in love what?” asks the Dalek. “Something new...’m 
revolving and you just can’t believe it because with this television program all over again. sorry.” apologizes the Doctor. Rose inquires, 
everything looks like it’s standing still. I can “Isn’t that better?” “Not for a Dalek,” the Doc- 
feel it...”. The Doctor takes Rose’s hand in his, 4. What about you, Doctor? What the Hell tor suggests. “I can feel so many ideas, so much 
almost willing her to feel it too. “The turn of are you changing into?” - Dalek, Episode 6 darkness. Rose, give me orders. Order me to 
the Earth. The ground beneath our feet is spin- die...” the Dalek croaks. Stunned, Rose replies 
ning at a thousand miles an hour, and the en- The Story So Far: Rose has convinced the Dalek “I can’t do that.” The Dalek pleads, “This is not 


tire planet is hurtling to follow her up to ground level, life, this is sickness. Order my destruction. 
around the Sun at 


Obey! Obey! Obey!” Rose complies. The 
67,000 miles an 
hour...and I can feel it. 
We're falling through 
space, you and me, 
clinging to the skin of 
this tiny little world. 
And if we let go,” he 
pauses, dropping 
Rose’s hand, “That’s 
who I am. Now for- 
get me, Rose Tyler. 
Go home.” 


That Certain Some- 
thing: As if Rose, or 
we, could possibly 
forget this mysteri- 
ous stranger after a 
speech like that! 
Rose, obviously 
bewildered, doesn’t 
know what to make |_ 
of the Doctor: sup- 
posedly he’s just 
explained himself 
to her, yet he has- 5 
n’t actually ex- . = 
plained anything! 
Which is just how 
he should be, in- 
herently mysterious. Eccleston imprints 


sped eit 
sapere 
eet 


— 


—_ 
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Dalek’s last words, “Are you frightened, Rose 
Tyler?” “Yes.” “So...am...L.. “ 


That Certain Something: As the Dalek’s single 
eye closes, and it weakly mutters 
“Exterminate,” willing its own destruction, a 
lump instinctively comes to the throat. In this 
emotionally wrought scene, how can one not 
sympathize with the Dalek? It’s completely 
unexpected, which makes it all the more power- 
ful. 


3. “I’m left traveling on my own cause 
there’s no one else...” - The End of the World, 
Episode 2 


The Story So Far: Rose watches as mountain- 
ous chunks of the Earth float by Platform 

One. “We were too busy saving ourselves, no 
one saw it go. All those years, all that his- 
tory, and no one was even looking...” The 
Doctor takes her hand and leads her away; 
the TARDIS next lands on a busy London 
street to the sounds of traffic, crying babies, 
laughing pedestrians... 


The Magic Moment: The Doctor observes, 


about to die, with no means of escape. Having 
promised to look after her, that’s what he is 
doing. He’s taking her home... 


That Magic Moment: The flickering image tells 
Rose, “This is what you should do. Let the 
TARDIS die. Just let this old box gather dust. 
No one can open it, no one will even notice it. 
Let it become a strange little thing standing on 
a street corner. And over the years, the world 
will move on, and the box will be buried. And if 
you want to remember me, then you can do one 
thing. That’s all, one thing...” The Doctor turns 
to look at Rose, “Have a good life. Do that for 
me, Rose...have a fantastic life.” The image 


fades, the TARDIS begins to land, and Rose 
frantically grasps at the controls, crying “Take 
me back! Take me back!” 


“You think it'll last forever - people and bie Taste 


cars and concrete. But it won’t. One day 
it’s all gone. 


dust; before its time.” He explains, “There 


gone. I’m the only survivor. I’m left trav- 
eling on my own cause there’s no one 
else.” “There’s me,” Rose offers reassur- 
ingly. “You’ve seen how dangerous it is. 
Do you want to go home?” the Doctor 
asks. Rose hesitates, “I don’t know. I 
want...can you smell chips? I want 

chips! Before you get me back in the 

box I want chips and you can pay!” “No 

money,” apologizes the Doctor. “What 

sort of a date are you?” teases Rose, 

“Come on, then, tightwad - chips are on me. 
We've only got 5 billion years till the shops 
close...” 


That Certain Something: This scene transitions 
beautifully from a visibly haunted Rose watch- 
ing the rush of an oblivious world pass by, to 
her joyfully resting her head on the Doctor’s 
shoulder as they stroll off in search of chips. 
What begins as a reminder to appreciate every 
moment of our fragile lives concludes with tan- 
talizing hints about the Doctor’s past, the fate 
of Gallifrey, and the promise of further adven- 
tures with Rose aboard the TARDIS. 


2. “Do that for me, Rose...have a fantastic 
life!” - The Parting of the Ways, Episode 13 


The Story So Far: Knowing that the Delta 
Wave which he is developing to use against the 
Daleks may destroy all life, the Doctor has 
tricked Rose into the TARDIS and whisked her 
away to safety. She bangs her fists upon the 
doors, turning to see a holographic image of the 
Doctor. It explains that Emergency Program 
One has been activated because he’s dead, or 
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That Certain 
Something: (Pauses to wipe away a tear!) Wow. 
Few scenes in the history of Doctor Who have 
carried this kind of emotional weight. And 
what’s sadder? The thought of the TARDIS 
abandoned on a street corner for all eternity, or 
Rose and the Doctor so unexpectedly separated? 
The great irony: because Rose is the medium 
through which we have travelled with the Doc- 
tor throughout Series One, it is her sudden and 
dire predicament which we can most relate to, 
despite the fact that our hero - the Doctor - is 
supposedly about to die with no means of es- 
cape. In the end, he’s an alien...but Rose is one 
of us, and haven’t we all wished we could be her 
as we’ve followed the course of her brief adven- 
tures with the Doctor? 


1. “Everybody lives, Rose - just this once, 
everybody lives!” - The Doctor Dances, Epi- 
sode 10 


The Story So Far: The zombie army has Rose, 
the Doctor, Nancy and Jack trapped in the rail- 
way yard with the crashed medical transport. 
The Doctor reasons that, when the ship 
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crashed, it released millions of Nanogenes, 
which were responsible for ‘repairing’ Nancy’s 
dead brother Jamie. The zombie army waits... 


The Magic Moment: “It’s my fault. It is, it’s all 
my fault,” Nancy cries. “No. How can it be?” 
asks the Doctor. The zombie army erupts with 
chilling cries of “Mommy? Mommy?” Startled, 
the Doctor asks, “Nancy, what age are you? 20? 
21? Older than you look, yes?” Air-raid explo- 
sions rock the trainyard. “How old were you 
five years ago? 15? 16? Old enough to give 
birth anyway. He’s not your brother, is he? A 
teenage single mother in 1941 - so you hid, you 
lied, you even lied to him.” The gates burst 
open, revealing Jamie at the head of the army, 
asking “Are you my Mommy?” “He’s going to 
keep asking Nancy. He’s never going to stop. 
Tell him - Nancy, the future of the human race 
is in your hands. Trust me...tell him,” the 
Doctor reassures her. Nancy tells Jamie 
she is his Mommy; boy and mother em- 
brace; they are bathed in a Nanogene 
shower. The Doctor explains to Rose that 
the Nanogenes are recognizing mother and 
child share the same DNA. The Nanogenes 
separate Nancy and Jamie as the Doctor 
begs “Give me a day like this - just this 
one...” Under the gas mask, Jamie is re- 
vealed to be cured; Jack heroically whisks 
away an approaching Nazi bomb; the Doctor 
gathers Nanogenes. “You want moves, Rose? 
Tll show you moves!” He hurls the Nano- 
genes at the zombie army. “Everybody lives, 
Rose - just this once, everybody lives!” 


That Certain Something: Has the Doctor him- 
self begun to believe the legends that tell of 
the Death he leaves in his wake? As a 900- 
'year-old Time Lord he’s seen too much death, 
and he speaks that last line with such Euphoria 
that it brings a smile to the face upon every 
repeated viewing. Nancy’s unexpected revela- 
tion is a clever plot twist that transitions into a 
beautifully realized denouement, which - re- 
freshingly - does not require spectacle and 
flash. With a slight push and a gentle prod 
from the Doctor, the human race saves itself. 
This one scene elegantly captures everything 
that is fantastic about Doctor Who. It’s gor- 
geous to look at, beautiful to listen to, and it 
has soul. And it’s exactly what Russell T. Da- 
vies had planned - drama with a sci-fi twist. 


As mentioned earlier, Series One is brimming 
with it. There are so many scenes from the new 
Doctor Who that, like those closely examined 
here, perfectly capture that elusive magic and 
ethos: Rose’s first visit to the TARDIS; Rose’s 
phone call home to her Mum from Platform 
One; any number of scenes from The Unquiet 
Dead or Father’s Day; the Doctor’s patriotic 
reflections shared with Nancy in The Empty 
Child; Margaret’s “Let’s see who can look me in 
the eye” TARDIS scene; even the SuperRose “I 
want you safe...my Doctor,” climax to The Part- 
ing of the Ways. Yes indeed, Series One pro- 
vided something for everyone, which is why I 
hope this list 've shared inspires you to make 
one up for yourself. 


Article by Mark Parmeter 
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s a fan of Russell T Davies’ landmark TV 
drama ‘The Second Coming’, it felt like a 
very comfortable notion that he should 

employ the talents of Christopher Ec- 
cleston in his rebooting and updating of the 
world of Doctor Who, and in reinventing the 
persona of the ninth incarnation himself. 


It was inevitable that I would find myself mak- 
ing comparisons between the two characters 
that Eccleston played and Davies’ devised. I 
had felt for a long time that the Northern do- 
mestic drama about the return of the Messiah 
to Earth, in the body of ordinary Northern no- 
body Stephen Baxter, was almost a dry run, if 
not a blueprint, for how Davies’ might approach 
the task of bringing the Doctor back to our 
screens. After all, there were similarities — how- 
ever blasphemous such an idea might seem — 
between the two characters; both appeared 
human whilst being ethereal in essence, both 
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are forces for good and want the human race to 
better itself rather than rely on outside inter- 
vention, both act as strong moral compasses, 
both are capable of rebirth, both are pacifists by 
intent, and both offer us insights and caution- 
ary tales about how things might turn out if we 
do not strive to improve and work together for 
the good of the species. 


Indeed, the opening scenes of ‘The Second Com- 
ing’ quite clearly mirror the first episode of 
‘Spearhead From Space’, with Stephen Baxter’s 
appearance from nowhere, his erratic behav- 
iour, his apprehension in hospital and the ensu- 
ing and mounting intrigues and interest as the 
authorities realise that this is no ordinary 
stranger in their midst. As Davies himself 
states on the DVD commentary for the ITV 
drama: “This is pure Doctor Who.” Thus, it 
seems almost logical to find the Autons chosen 
to feature in the debut story of the 2005 series 
of Doctor Who, acting as a fitting coda to the 
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homage being played out during the beginning 
of ‘The Second Coming’. 


There are incidental overlaps between the two 
dramas — Baxter can only use his powers by 
clicking his fingers, an image mirrored in ‘The 
Long Game’, whereas the Doctor often adopts 
the superior attitude of an omniscient being 
who has seen everything, offering up ‘sermons’ 
about Van Statten’s abuse of power or the na- 
ture of the ‘stupid apes’ he sees before him. 


Quirkily, the Doctor’s syntax and rhythms of 
speech almost exactly match those of Baxter’s. 
Gone are the long streams of technobabble and 
exposition, in favour of short, colloquial phrases 
that express practically everything in layman’s 
terms. Perhaps an in-joke on behalf of the writ- 
ers, the phrase ‘You Lot’ appears in nearly 
every episode — a direct reference to Baxter’s 
sermon to the people of Earth. Stephen Moffat 
even cites part of his research into the charac- 
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ter as listening to the dance track of the same 
name by Orbital, which samples the dialogue 
from ‘The Second Coming’. 


But it is not only in terms of in-jokes and the- 
matic echoes that the two dramas merge in 
places. 


Davies’ also adopted a similar technique in 
approaching the two other-worldly characters 
and attempting to make them more accessible 
figures to a contemporary audience. Part of his 
unique style in tackling grand thematic mate- 
rial is to reduce and distil it down to the domes- 
tic level. In Davies’ interpretations, he eschews 
the mythology and back-history of the grandi- 
ose and puts it fairly and squarely into a recog- 
nisable reality to which we can all connect. We 
can’t all place ourselves in the mind-set or cu- 
mulative experiences of a Messiah or a Time 
Lord, but we all know what it’s like to be in 
love, to be hungry, to watch TV, to question our 
purpose in life, to feel loss, guilt, fear or confu- 
sion. 


This is where the Ninth Doctor shows a natural 
progression from the character of Stephen Bax- 
ter, and becomes something broader and, at 
times, less distinctly ‘other’. For just as Baxter 
gave a human face to the Almighty, the person- 
ality of the Eccleston Doctor is set firmly in 
terms which are far more human and familiar 
than any previous incarnation. This is a Doctor 
who can finally talk to us on our own terms, as 
used to the world of mobile phones, top-up 
cards, beans on toast, pay-per-view football and 
reality TV as he is to Skaro, Sontarans and 
Sonic Screwdrivers. 


Even in his ‘costume’, he has adopted an every- 
man aspect, more cab driver of the cosmos than 
dashing old world gentleman. For once, we are 
presented with a character who is trying to fit 
in, and not wanting to draw attention to him- 
self. If we are to take the velvet, scarves, frock 
coats and frills of old to be an outward expres- 
sion of the Time Lord’s eccentric and rebellious 
spirit within, then what are we to make of his 
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The Doctor & Rose explore Victorian Cardiff 


choice of jeans, battered leather jacket and 
Doctor Marten boots? 


Clothes maketh the man, we are told, but in 
this instance that old epithet seems more reso- 
nant, for his attire is purposefully selected to 
make him a man — “An ordinary man, that’s the 
most important thing in creation.” 


Davies’ made specific reference to the wardrobe 
of the Ninth Doctor in the final instalment of 
Doctor Who Confidential, giving some clues as 
to the reasoning behind the selection of every- 
day attire and also to its assertive masculinity: 
“A man who now strides through the Universe 
wearing a tough leather jacket, saying ‘Don’t 
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touch me’. 


My own take on this is that he has lost the very 
thing that defined him, his home, his people, 
and his past. No longer the errant child of Gal- 
lifrey who defied his calling to wander the Uni- 
verse, he has nothing left to rail against, noth- 


ing there to contrast himself with in the same 
stark relief of the past. All that he’s left with is 
his own self, a realisation that forces him to 
face up to maturity, to grow up and tackle the 
consequences he has long tried to avoid. It is 
telling that much of the time he betrays a more 
child-like and flippant air, grinning and gig- 
gling as if trying to manufacture the sense that 
he is still the same reckless rogue who went joy- 
riding in a TARDIS centuries before. Yet some- 
how the audience is left feeling slightly cheated, 
sensing, perhaps, an imposter in place of their 
old hero. I suspect that it is this disquiet and 
discomfort with the Ninth Doctor’s persona that 
not only left fans feeling this was not the Doctor 
they knew and loved, but also led to the popular 
urban myth that he himself was Bad Wolf - the 
wolf in sheep’s clothing, masquerading as a 
chatty, jovial and sometimes goonish hero, 
whilst carrying within some terrible secret that 
would eventually reveal him to be something 
far, far darker. 


In some respects, they were correct. 


As the series progressed, we began to see cracks 
in the mask, imperfections in this Doctor’s 
‘performance’ of himself. The culmination of 
these hints to his own troubled existence came 
in Rob Shearman’s story ‘Dalek’, when we not 
only came to hear about some of the finer de- 
tails of the Time War that seemed to dog his 
every move, but also of his very real angst and 
remorse at the part he played in its final battle. 


Setting the scene for his final encounter with 
the Daleks in ‘The Parting Of The Ways’, we 
are told that he was ultimately responsible — by 
default or not — for the demise of his own race. 
We see also his fear that it was all in vain so 
long as one single Dalek remained, and it is at 
this point that the divergence between the 
Ninth Doctor’s personality and those of all his 


| previous lives becomes irreconcilable. 


} ‘Dalek’ presented us with the stark revelation 


that this was no longer the Doctor for whom 
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‘there should have been another way’, nor that 
who questioned ‘do I have the right?’ 


Instead, we see a malevolent, vengeful Doctor, 
his old motivations and moralities undermined 
by fear and hatred — Eccleston’s performance in 
‘Dalek’ is a master-class in detailing the Time 
Lord’s utter inability to contend with his new- 
found ‘humanity’, his higher self lost and his 
emotions consuming him completely. Never 
before had we experienced a Doctor boasting of 
his destruction of a species, nor were his taunts 
and insults undercut by wit and virtue as with 
his predecessors. He is, at times, vicious and 
cruel, his comments intended to hurt as much 
as his deeds. 


In trying to prove to everyone else just how 
dangerous and ruthless even a lone Dalek can 
be, he accidentally demonstrates the same of 
himself. Rarely have we seen the Doctor take 
up arms, and even rarer to witness him use 
them in anything but his defence. Unlike simi- 
lar events in ‘Earthshock’ and ‘Revelation Of 
The Daleks’, we are left in no doubt as to his 
intentions — he sets out to execute the last 
Dalek, unwilling and unable to consider any 
other alternative. 


It is only when faced with Rose, a character in 
complete understanding and control of her own 
humanity and emotions, that he finds himself 
in contrast to someone else whose similarities 
to him match those of his fellow Time Lords. 
Just as similarly, this throws his persona into 
sharp relief — she enables him, as had his peers 
on Gallifrey, to see who and what he is, defin- 
ing him. When he witnesses the effect that 
humanity has upon the Dalek, he is presented 
with a choice: to let it destroy him, as it does 
with the confused and terrified Dalek, or to 
reconcile with the emotions he is discovering. 


Making the decision to make peace with his 
feelings and to try to understand them, this is 
the point at which he finally connects with the 
guilt that has been driving him on. In those few 
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seconds, Eccleston conveys the tragedy that lies 
at the heart of the ninth incarnation, and we 
see that this is still the Doctor who wanted 
another way, but who has been torn apart by 
the realisation that no such option existed. 


The conclusion of ‘Dalek’ sees him mirrored on 
several occasions by the Dalek survivor, a point 
objectified by the line: “You would make a good 
Dalek.” Believing themselves to be the last of 
their respective races, both Doctor and Dalek 
find themselves unable to contend with the idea 
of being alone in the Universe, and both experi- 
ence changes within themselves that enable 
them to see each other in a new light and, more 
importantly, to see themselves with greater 
focus and clarity. The decision of the Dalek is 
that it simply cannot go on if continued exis- 
tence means continued change, while the Doc- 
tor takes the opportunity to embrace the 
change before he finally loses sight of himself. 
The calm he shows in the final scene is the 
result of very harsh and brutal therapy, but it 
is clear that he has achieved some measure of 
peace. 


There is a sense that, from this point, his faith 
in his own lost principles returns. Even some 
hint of that ‘other way’ he always sought, for in 
‘Dalek’ the Time War appears to end through 
no actions of his own. His encounter with the 
lone Dalek soldier concludes with an event that 
is echoed in the final scenes of ‘The Parting Of 
The Ways’, where once again his role is ulti- 
mately passive, becoming the observer as Rose 
— a character far more reminiscent of his old 
values, actions and ideals — again becomes the 
unwitting instrument of victory and resolution. 


From this point on, the Ninth Doctor begins to 
approach the charisma and eternal optimism of 
his old selves, happier in his own skin and more 
open to the questions and probing of his person- 
ality by Rose Tyler. The defensive reflexes and 
moodiness that had once brooded beneath the 
surface began to decline, and it seems appropri- 
ate that his next task seems to be to give a little 
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of that inner peace and closure to his compan- 
ion. 


In Father’s Day, the Doctor seems to recover his 
old recklessness, forsaking the laws of Time 
and risking paradoxes and cumulative conse- 
quences for no other reason than his attempts 
to please Rose. He also exhibits his more alien 
traits, entirely misunderstanding the harrow- 
ing psychological effects of letting his compan- 
ion witness her father’s death, and then com- 
pounding them by permitting her to repeat the 
experience. His earnest desperation to please 
Rose, to grant her wishes — “Your wish is my 
command, just be careful what you wish for...” 
— is well-intentioned, the act of a friend and a 
self-appointed magician of circumstance, but 
ultimately he fails her. 


There is a selfish element perhaps. After all, he 
is vicariously providing her with the chance to 
relive events and say goodbye, two things evi- 
dently denied him when it comes to the loss of 
his own family. The episode is certainly impor- 
tant in giving Rose some insight into how he 
feels, the remorse and loss that he had been 
carrying like an open wound since the destruc- 
tion of Gallifrey. Certainly, both Doctor and 
companion are left with the knowledge that 
they can affect and improve the lot of others 
pasts, but never their own. They simply have to 
heal and move on. 


‘Father’s Day’ also shows us the finale of the 
power-play that has been waging inside the 
TARDIS since ‘Rose’, with the Doctor finally 
conceding his need for a companion and, by 
default, his own inherent loneliness. The Doc- 
tor’s inexperience with human emotion makes 
him vulnerable to Rose’s manipulation and, 
more importantly, her insight into his thoughts 
and fears. For the first time since Tegan’s hur- 
ried departure in ‘Resurrection Of The Daleks’, 
we feel the Doctor’s need for a companion and 
his horror at being abandoned, but it’s all the 
more poignant in the Ninth Doctor’s case — the 
last Time Lord, ironically granted the ability to 
visit the past when he no longer has one, and 
cursed to see the future when his own seems so 
tenuous and uncertain. 


So, for a brief time only, we see the Doctor at 
the height of his powers again, represented in 
Stephen Moffat’s superb two-part drama ‘The 
Empty Child’’The Doctor Dances’. At last, he 
looks capable and commanding, and has a new 
character against which to define his morality 
and fair-mindedness: Captain Jack Harkness. 


Jack presents an interesting dichotomy, adding 
an extra dimension to the TARDIS crew. There 
are many similarities between both Jack and 
the Doctor — both travellers in time, both miss- 
ing something in their lives, both unsure about 
what they were capable of in their past, both 
emotionally invested in Rose — but Jack’s initial 
amorality, his usurping and exploitation of the 
gift of time travel, and his overt sexuality all 
challenge this newly-reborn Doctor. No sooner 
have we seen the Time Lord emerge from the 
shadow of his own guilt and the torment of 
being an unwilling survivor of his own sacrifice, 
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than we see him presented with another lost 
soul trying to smile — and ‘dance’ — his way 
through life. The Doctor is never more evident 
in his unique characteristics than when set 
against a polar opposite in terms of virtue. 


Moffat’s story also gives us the most hopeful 
and optimistic Doctor of all, granted, for the 
first time in his life, with the power to com- 
pletely right the wrongs he sees before him. The 
nano-gene sequence is a joy to behold. Here is a 
Doctor given the gift of life, a fitting reward for 
the man who gave up everything to save the 
Universe from the Daleks, and whose past is 
steeped in death and tragedy. His dance with 
Rose — and change of heart towards Jack — 
serves as a fitting coda to the one moment when 
the Doctor is finally and absolutely triumphant 
against all odds. 


Granted the power of life over death, the Da- 
vies’ Doctor yet again assumes the nature of 
Stephen Baxter, the saviour of the species. 


It is, however, not to last, and with ‘Boom 
Town’ we get a glimpse of the future ourselves. 


Many critics of the new series have pointed to 
the lack of personal involvement by the Doctor 
in the resolution of events. He appears to have 
adopted the role of a facilitator, an agent provo- 
cateur who seeks only to inspire change rather 
than affect it. Ithink these fans are missing the 
point somewhat. The obvious conclusion that I 
think we should draw from this change in the 
Doctor’s modus operandi is that he is scared of 
his own actions. Not only does he seek to com- 
pel people to take charge of their own lives in 
order to better themselves and the world they 
live in, but he knows only too well the results of 
the last time he set out to resolve matters for 
himself. The Daleks may ‘fear the Doctor’, but 
they are not alone, for so does he. 


‘Boom Town’ sees the Doctor yet again forced to 
face the consequences of his actions and to look 
inwardly at his own culpability and guilt. Ad- 
mittedly, he now seems better able to deal with 
the facts, his odd, alien moral compass showing 
him the right thing to do and his determination 
to carry it through clearly strong and true. In 
having to take Blon Fel Fotch Pasameer-Day 
Slitheen back to Raxacoricofallapatorius, he is 
resolute, stating that her impending execution 
— effectively at his own hands — is ‘not my prob- 
lem’. 


It is, however, very much his problem, for Blon 
then plays a power-game of conscience, moral- 
ity and consequence. There are elegiac pleas to 
his better nature, and a blatant examination of 
the responsibility of those who follow any law 
where the sentence is no less barbaric than the 
crime, and yet the Doctor seems happy to ab- 
solve himself of all blame. The untypical ruth- 
less streak that watched Lady Cassandra 
O’Brien desiccate and die is back once more, the 
hard and brutal core of a Doctor who has seen 
and done so much harm that he is in danger of 
losing his soul. 


Even as Blon Slitheen finally gets under his 
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skin — and what are the Slitheen if not a meta- 
phor for the greedy, aggressive beasts that 
every smiling face can hide — he is unrepentant, 
refusing to reply to any of her assertions about 
the way he lives his life. This is not the Doctor 
of ‘The Happiness Patrol’, arguing eloquently 
against the taking of any life and putting him- 
self before the barrel of a gun to make his case. 
No, this Doctor is unapologetic about the costs 
to others of his adventures, his guilt forgotten 
and the hardened man who chose the battered 
leather jacket and boots is much in evidence, 
quietly reasoning but unmoved by the plight of 
his captive. Previously, apart from Rose, he has 
only been heard to say sorry to the dead, an- 
other echo of the end of Gallifrey, and he cer- 
tainly offers Blon no regret that he is prepared 
to let her die. His moral sense is stronger now, 
but just as questionable. The death of the last 
Dalek has rebuilt his sense that there is justice 
in the Universe, but it is the kind of justice that 
admits no alternatives and no survivors. Gone 
is the muddled sense of right and wrong that 
caused him to falter in ‘World War IIT, illogi- 
cally avoiding saving the lives of everyone on 
Earth for one girl who would die anyway if he 
did nothing. 


The twist would seem to be there what the Doc- 
tor appears to lack, the TARDIS more than 
makes up for — heart. Protecting its master 
from himself, it takes matters into its own 
hands, tactfully denying us the outcome of the 
Time Lord’s deliberations; although it’s pretty 
clear that he would still have taken Blon back 
to her death. In its growing ‘personality’ and 
behaviour, it’s interesting to note that the 
TARDIS seems to be more akin to the previous 
incarnations of the Doctor, looking for the ‘other 
way’, and acting as some kind of anchor to his 
past — a task it is to perform once more in the 
season finale. 


The episode’s underlying theme is ‘second 
chances’ — Blon Slitheen’s wish for a chance to 
change, Rose wanting an opportunity to undo 
the harm she has done to her life with Mickey, 
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and an opportunity presenting itself to the Doc- 
tor to mend his ways. All three fail to make the 
leap, and simply fall back into their old flaws, 
with only one of them forced to change by the 
power of the TARDIS: a dry-run for what is to 
come. 


‘The Parting Of The Ways’ sees the culmination 
of everything, all plot strands, all characters, 
the Bad Wolf mystery. Even Murray Gold’s 
score is a suite of themes from every previous 
episode. But it is also the last stand of the 
Ninth Doctor, the resolution of his character, 
the flaws and the assets. 


Confronted with the realisation that even the 
traumas of ‘Dalek’ were in vain, and believing 
that the destruction of the Time Lords had been 
for nothing, the Doctor has focus again. His 
positive determination to rescue Rose from the 
Dalek mothership, and his face-off with the 
Emperor of the Daleks, presents us with a hero 
at last, and no longer inspiring others or letting 
events play out around him, he becomes a man 
of action. Like the Doctors of old, he is never 
more assertive than when his cause seems lost. 


There is a lot of pathos in his understanding of 
what skulking and bitterness has done to the 
Daleks, creatures who are unaccustomed to 
their new-found emotions and human traits 
and have been driven mad by the fact of it all. 
It is, perhaps, his first glimpse of how he might 
have been had he not met Rose and learned to 
deal with his anger and bitterness and sense of 
defeat. From this point on, his actions are gov- 
erned almost solely by his ability to empathise 
and comprehend the nature of what it is to be a 
human being. 


In realising that Rose is so brave and so loyal to 
him, he is given the strength to do what was 
previously unthinkable to him — he lets go of 
her. With her, he sends the last remaining piece 
of Gallifrey: the TARDIS. While he might be 
right in wanting to keep superior temporal 
technology away from the marauding Daleks, 
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he is in fact protecting the 
last fragment of his planet, 
denying them a complete 
victory over the Time 
Lords. 


Yet, because we as an audi- 
ence can see that he is ef- 
fectively re-enacting the 
last battle of the Time War 
all over again, we also know 
that this is his ‘second 
chance’, the parting of the 
ways indeed. He can make 
the same mistake again 
and spend another lifetime 
in denial, or he can die in 
the attempt and settle the 
debt with fate that left him 
a reluctant survivor the last 
time. 


Returning one last time to 
the junctures between this 
Doctor and his counterpart 
in ‘The Second Coming’, it 
is interesting to observe 
that he again mirrors 
Stephen Baxter in that he 
can only save the world 
through his own death. 


Unlike the Time Lords 
before him, this time the 
Doctor makes his death 
count. 


His final gift to Rose, repay- 
ing her companionship and 
her faith in him, is to give 
his own life in order that 
she may live — in the past, 
this is nothing unusual, but 
in the case of the Ninth 
Doctor there is an addi- 
tional poignancy, for he is 
also sacrificing the object of 
Rose’s obvious love and 
affection. At that moment, when they are both 
truly together and synchronised as, effectively, 
a couple, he makes the choice to surrender it all 
to save just one life. 


As Blon Slitheen herself observed, saving a 
single life can make the burden of terrible 
crimes seem bearable, and although this Doctor 
had saved unseen billions throughout the 
course of his tenure, it is the on-screen rescue of 
one human being that demonstrates his recov- 
ery and his redemption. The ninth incarnation 
pays this price gladly, to be free of guilt and 
responsibility, and the unwilling survivor of the 
destruction of Gallifrey finally gets his wish — 
he dies at the end of the Time War, and is 
granted both a fresh start and a new life. 


In effect, the heart of the TARDIS grants him 
another chance, once more taking pity upon a 
killer who felt they never had the option to be 
anything else. 


More than this, his deliberate act of self- 
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destruction shows humility — the man who 
would not destroy another planet in order to 
defeat the Daleks, would rather give his life in 
exchange for only one other, whilst his unwill- 
ingness to operate the Delta Wave device shows 
that he has learned the lessons of the past. 


Some may see the Doctor’s refusal to destroy 
the Daleks personally, and his apparent ‘crime 
by default’ of allowing the inhabitants of Earth 
to die under an alien onslaught, as being that of 
the ‘coward’ he professes to be. Certainly, his 
death wish is never more obvious than when he 
resigns himself to extermination by the Daleks. 
I feel, however, that it shows a return of his 
courage to make the toughest choice of all. 


The poetic justice of the TARDIS - and the 
Time Vortex that Gallifrey had always sought 
to protect and respect — saving him from certain 
death is obvious. The TARDIS, “a little piece of 
home’, is all that remains of his homeworld, and 
in returning to rescue him it proves that he is 
forgiven. 
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There are clear parallels with the 
Buddhist philosophies expounded 
in the conclusion of ‘Planet of the 
Spiders’, for in that story he too 
must face his crimes and follies 
before he can be cleansed and 
renewed. 


With the finale of ‘The Parting Of 
The Ways’, the Doctor’s role as 
Time’s Champion is restored and, 
in recognition of his efforts, it is 
Time itself that protects and 
regenerates him - a symbolic 
transformation that marks the 
end of the most troubled and 
haunted period of the Doctor’s 
lives, and the onset of a new life 
and a hopeful new beginning. 


In conclusion, I am unsurprised 
that some fans found this Doctor 
the hardest to accept — he is, I 
believe, intended to be this way. 
Not only because Davies’ wanted 
him to be a more complex and 
difficult characterisation, but 
because the Doctor himself does 
not want to be liked or loved. 
Who would blame him, when 
everything he liked and loved 
ended up in flames? 


In the light of all we know, the 
criticisms of Eccleston’s perform- 
ance as being a gurning, clowning 
idiot takes on a new dimension. It 
is the behaviour of someone repli- 
cating happiness and joie de vivre 
when there is none left, the mask 
he presents to a world to disguise 
the fact that he is crying inside. 
Where some see a_ two- 
dimensional replica of the Time 
Lord we used to know, we should 
see a character wishing he were 
so shallow. 


The perfect denouement for the tenure of the 
Ninth Doctor was his transformation into his 
new body, and the sight — for the first time — of 
areal, warm and genuine smile, and Eccleston’s 
time was an essential part in bringing that 
back to us. 


Article by Russ Flinn 


Christopher Eccleston portrait by 
Rob Hammond 
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ROSE 


Broadcast Date UK: 


Episode 1+ Written by Russell T. Davies 


7:00 pm, Saturday 26 March 2005 was a momentous 
time for British Dr Who fans. Our eponymous hero 
was returning to the screen after a nine-year absence. 
Fans waited apprehensively. We were not to be disap- 
pointed. 


First of all the new title sequence is superb, the 
TARDIS flying through a reddish time/space contin- 
uum. The only thing I dislike about this is that we 
have the Starring Christopher Eccleston and Billie 
Piper...” rather than seeing the Doctor’s face as we 
have done in every title sequence dating back to Pat- 
rick Troughton, although considering how abruptly he 
has departed the role and his obvious discourteous 
regard for fandom, that this was RTD pandering to his 
star’s ego. 


Another new innovation although one which is becom- 
ing increasingly popular in British TV is that we now 
have ‘Produced by Phil Collinson” and “Directed by 
Keith Boak” on screen in the first few minutes of the 
story rather than at the end of the closing credits as in 
the past. The closing credits themselves are something 
a disappointment as they now roll rather than flash. 
This is again a feature of all Phil Collinson produced 
series; his BORN AND BRED and SEA OF SOULS 
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series had similar rolling credits. 


It is a further innovation for Doctor Who to have a 
story seen through the eyes of the companion but this 
works superbly. I must admit to having seen his work 
on the tedious UK soap EASTENDERS, and the 
drama series HARBOUR LIGHTS and the hospital 
series THE ROYAL, that I have never been a fan of 
Keith Boak’s direction and my heart sank when he 
was announced as director for the first block, but 
ROSE was an absolute revelation and within the limi- 
tations of the script within the fact that it is really a 
series of introductions with the thinnest of plotlines, 
showed Boak as a superb and skilled craftsman. His 
only failure was that he fails to create an atmosphere 
of menace. 


The story opens with Rose getting up and going to 
work as a shop girl at Henriks in London (actually 
filmed at the now closed Howell’s store in Cardiff 
High. As her workday ends Rose is handed the store’s 
lottery money to take down to a maintenance man 
called Wilson in the basement. As she does so, the 
Autons (looking very faithful to their 1970 counter- 
parts) come slowly to life and advance on Rose. She 
runs and grabbed by a tall thin man in a battered 
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ar 26/05 = Broadcast Date Canada: Apr 


leather jacket and shirt who shouts “Run!!” 


From the very minute he first appears on screen you 
can’t help but like Christopher Eccleston’s Doctor. He 
is down to earth, wise and cheerful. Never in all my 
years as a fan have I taken to a new Doctor so quickly. 
From the very minute he emerges from the shadows of 
Henrik’s basement, you can’t help but like him. It was 
sad that just three days after the broadcast of “ROSE” 
Eccleston announced that he would not be returning 
for a second season. He was far too good to lose so 
quickly. 


The Doctor and Rose run into the lift as the Autons 
advance and the Doctor pulls off one of their arms 
which he passes to Rose. As the lift reaches the base- 
ment, the Doctor halts the Auton advance. It is here 
that we first get an example of the ninth Doctor’s wit 
as he holds the lift door open with his sonic screw- 
driver he tells Rose to mind her arm, meaning the 
Auton arm she is carrying. Another great and very 
funny scene occurs as the Doctor stands with his back 
to the London Eye and wonders how something so 
large can be so easily hidden. Upon discovering that 
the Auton signal is hidden beneath the famous land- 
mark, The Doctor’s huge grin and look of delight can’t 
help to enchant the viewer. Eccleston is enchanting, 
charismatic and wonderful. 


Camille Cordouri as Rose’s vampish mother Jackie is a 
superb comic creation. Tracing the Auton signal to 
Rose’s flat she is involved in an amusing exchange 
with the Doctor whom she believes to be from the 
insurance company: 


Jackie: I’m in my dressing gown 

Doctor: Yes, you are 

Jackie: And there’s a strange man in my bedroom 
Doctor: Yes, there is 

Jackie: Anything might happen 


If Jackie is amusing, Noele Clarke as Rose’s boyfriend 
Mickey Smith is just plain embarrassing. His acting is 
so wooden that to call his personality cardboard is an 
insult to cardboard. Added to this, he is a key player in 
what must surely be the most embarrassing scene ever 
to appear in a Doctor Who story, of which more 
shortly. It is a great pity that we have to endure him 
in at least five more episodes. 


It is a measure of Keith Boak’s skill that the scene in 
which the Doctor looks behind the Tyler’s sofa and is 
grabbed by the Auton arm which has entered the flat 
via the cat flap, turns from high comedy in Eccleston’s 
hands to tense drama as it tries to smother Rose. 


Using Mickey’s computer, Rose has found a site run by 
a man called Clive Finch (Mark Benton). Mark Benton 
as Clive is a revelation and undoubtedly the greatest 
missed opportunity of the series let alone the episode. 
Rose looks on in fascination as Clive shows her evi- 
dence of the Doctor at Kennedy’s assassination, at 
Krakatowa in 1883, the day before the Titanic sank in 
1912. Clive believes that the Doctor is an alien who 
appears when disaster threatens and “If the Doctor’s 
making house calls, god help you...” the next time we 
see Clive he is with his wife Caroline (Ellie Garnett) 
and son (Adam McCoy) at a shopping centre as the 
Autons begin to come to life. As he stands looking in 
amazement an Auton gun shoots him. Whilst there is 
no evidence that Clive is dead we believe he is and if 
this is so, shame on you Russell T Davies for removing 
what could have been one of the most intriguing and 
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THE END OF THE WORLD > 


fascinating characters ever to grace the 
series. 

As Mickey waits whilst Rose visits Clive a 
wheelie bin seems to take on a life of its own. 
Mickey gets out of his Volkswagen car and 
goes to investigate. The bin is an Auton 
weapon and pulls him in, burping after it has 
done so. One wonders why Rose doesn’t 
realize that her boyfriend now has darker, 
thicker hair and a shiny complexion. 


The following scene in a restaurant is rather 
odd. The Auton ‘Mickey’ starts to repeat 
himself as the Doctor appears from nowhere 
and acts as a wine waiter, hitting the Auton 
Mickey with a cork from a wine bottle which 
sinks into the Auton Mickey’s forehead and 
spits out. The Auton’s hand turns into a 
block. The Doctor grabs him and pulls off his 
head before the rest of his body goes on the 
rampage smashing up the restaurant. Sadly, 
this scene seemed too choreographed and not 
in the least bit frightening as it should have 
been. 


The special effects are a mixed bag. The 
explosion of Henriks after the Doctor de- 
stroys the Auton control device in the top of 
the store is wonderful. However the Nestene 
consciousness, far from being the killer octo- 
pus of SPEARHEAD FROM SPACE, now 
looks like an elderly white whale with severe 
digestive problems!!!! 


This scene is itself intriguing. Despite what 
Rose saw in Clive’s shed, we viewers are led 
to believe that this Doctor hasn’t been 
around for very long as he looks in a mirror 
in the Tyler’s front room and exclaims “Could 
be worse, look at the ears!!!!” One is later left 
wondering how the eighth Doctor came to 
regenerate into the ninth as we learn that 
the Nestene home world has been destroyed 
in a war which the Doctor had earlier rather 
cryptically mentioned to Rose and thus 
Earth has all the natural resources the 
Nestene needs. 


One can quite understand Rose backing out 
of the TARDIS when she first sees it. One 
assumes that she backs out because of the 
shock of the fact that it is bigger on the in- 
side than on the outside. Viewers wanted to 
back out because it looks simply awful. It is 
an insult to the memory of classic DR WHO 
and to Peter Brachaki who designed the 
original console room in 1963. For a start, it 
is far too dark. The console is even more 
lifeless than the wooden one of Season 14 
and the hideous green colour makes it look 
like an intergalactic brothel!!!! Tim Gleeson’s 
quickly ditched redesign of the console room 
in THE TIME MONSTER was far better 
than this, and that wasn’t up to much but it 
was ten times better than this mess!!! It is 
an insult not only to the memory of the origi- 
nal series but also to the intelligence of the 


doors. No longer do we have heavy double 
doors but ordinary police box doors through 
which one feels anyone or anything could get 
in despite the Doctor’s assurance that: 


“The massed hoards of Genghis Khan could- 
n't get through those doors and believe me 
they’ve tried...” 


That may be the one advantage of so many 
single episode stories that we don’t see too 
much of the ghastly thing!!! 

Here we see a little of Rose’s potential as a 
companion as she assesses her lot in life and 
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swings across the Nestene HQ under the 
London Eye attacking the two Auton Guards 
who are holding the Doctor as he angrily 
confronts the Nestene consciousness. This is 
Eccleston’s great strength as both the Doctor 
and as an actor. His warmth and humour 
endear the viewer to him and his anger is so 
wholly convincing that the viewer has abso- 
lute faith in him. 


It is therefore a great shame that Eccleston’s 
ego has got the better of him and he has 
decided to quit the series after just one sea- 
son. Within a few minutes of his first appear- 
ance he is wholly believable and likeable as 
the Doctor in such a way that no actor since 
Tom Baker has been and he deserved to stay 
for at least three seasons if not longer. 


As the Nestene signal transmits Jackie de- 
cides to do some late night shopping just as 
the Autons start to come to life. Running out 
of the shopping centre Jackie cowers as three 
Auton brides smash out of a bridal shop and 
begin to advance. This is quite frankly a 
dreadful scene, the worst in the episode. 
Jackie’s whimpering look of fear is wholly 
unconvincing and the Autons move so stiffly 
that one might suspect that they have rheu- 
matoid arthritis!!! Indeed upon replaying the 
episode for the purposes of this review, I 
turned down the volume and put on my 
break-dance CD which matches it per- 


The plot of ROSE is wafer thin with the 
Autons wanting to take over the Earth after 
their own world was destroyed in an interga- 
lactic war in which the Doctor fought (this 
seems to provide the story arc of the new 
series). Here we have the problem of single 
45-minute episodes. There is far too little 
time to explain anything properly. Who is 
behind the manufacturing of the Auton dum- 
mies? Where did the shops that bought them 
purchase them? That is what “ROSE” really 
lacks, a strong catalyst such as Channing in 
“Spearhead From Space” and The Master in 
“Terror of the Autons”. 


It would seem that Russell T Davies’s one 
fault is that he can’t seem to get it into his 
head that he is writing DOCTOR WHO and 
not BUFFY THE VAMPIRE SLAYER, of 
which, he is a big fan. DOCTOR WHO has 
and has always had a recognized story struc- 
ture, which depends upon both plot and 
character development. Apart from the regu- 
lars, The Doctor, Rose, Jackie and Mickey, 
the 45-minute story structure does not allow 
for this and in many ways it spoils the many 
positive aspects of the episode. I hope that 
provided the three two part stories of the 
series conform to the recognized story struc- 
ture that in Season 2 (provided we get one 
considering the debacle the series finds itself 
in as a result of Eccleston’s shambolic and all 
too rapid departure from the role) will com- 
prise five 2 part stories and one three part 
story a la Season 22. 


Despite it’s faults, and there are quite a few, 
ROSE has a great deal to offer the viewer. It 
is never less than entertaining and despite 
its minimalist length is by far the best debut 
story for any Doctor since “Spearhead from 
Space” being as it is free of the intellectual 
complexity of “Castrovalva”, the cheap shod- 
diness of “The Twin Dilemma” and the sheer 
unadulterated mediocrity of “Time and The 
Rani”. I would despite its narrative limita- 
tions give “ROSE” 8/10 in the hope that in 
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Episode 2 » Written by Russell T. Davies 
Broadcast Date UK: Apr 2/05 = Broadcast Date Canada: Apr 12/05 


"Moisturize me! 
Moisturize me!" 
This story is a 
whippy one 
with, continu- 
ing on from 
“Rose”, never a 
dull moment. 
“Rose” was a 
story that was 
purely to in- 
troduce the 
Doctor to 
those who 
had never 
seen him 
before, and 
Rose to eve- 
ryone. “The 
End of The 
World” 
represents 
the first 
real foray 
into actual 
storylines 
extending 
past the 
two main 
characters 
(though the exploration of the Doctor 
and Rose's relationship certainly is not abandoned), and certainly 
is not a disappointment to the fans. However, like “Rose”, this 
episode is perhaps a bit loose in its execution, failing to truly 
engage the viewer. 


Right from the point go, things are exciting - and rather comical 
as well, as evidenced by the Doctor's energetic piloting of the 
TARDIS, spinning wheels and pumping what looked like a bicy- 
cle pump furiously for five seconds - and that was just to get it 
10,000 years into the future, with the manoeuvring to get it five 
billion years into the future ensuring plenty of laughs before fully 
launching the viewer into the story. This is a far cry from the 
slow, assured clicks and whirrs seen back in the Hartnell era, but 
a nice adjunct to an impressive start by Christopher Eccleston. 


As far as characterization goes, “The End of The World” is actu- 
ally rather disappointing. It perhaps demonstrates the restric- 
tions that come with the episode-bound storylines - with only the 
45 minutes to do anything with the story, Davies disappoints 
with his failure to explore the boundaries of the various charac- 
ters on the station orbiting Earth. In particular, despite her sig- 
nificance in the storyline of the episode, Cassandra's characteri- 
zation does not extend far beyond her comical cries to "moisturize 
me". In addition, her motives for what she unleashes upon the 
station are a little hazy, and slightly dubious - one is left wonder- 
ing how Davies could have left the entire plot hanging on such a 
thin thread as her wanting to make money on shares. On the 
other hand, her discussion with Rose about their various family 
lines is well thought-out and provides an interesting sub-plot - 
when does one cease to be human, and what does one become at 
that point (as the Doctor notes in referring to Michael Jackson)? 
The Moxx of Balhoon is perhaps a little wasted as well - for such 
a well-designed monster, Davies could have done more with the 
Moxx, making it (him?) do more than scream helplessly. 
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The design, as in “Rose”, is suitably 
polished and well considered, with 
the interior giving a sense of great 
space and expansiveness. The spe- 
cial effects are variable, some better 
than others - among the good points 
is the CGI realization of the exterior 
of the station and the expansion of 
the Sun as it reaches red giant 
stage. On the other hand, some of 
the effects as the sunshields are 
being lowered are bordering on me- 
diocre, with distinctly unrealistic 
cracking of glass and the descent of 
the radiation from the Sun itself. 
The disintegration of Earth is also 
somewhat disappointing, looking 
every bit like a computerized simu- 
lation (which it was) - the CGI ex- 
plosions in this and the previous 
episode certainly have proved not a 
patch on the classic series’ model 
shot explosions. 


Despite the shortcomings of this 
episode, Nicole Brady in the Critic's 
View of the Green Guide (The Age, 
May 26-June 1, 2005) was perhaps a 
little too hard on “The End of the 
World” and the new series in gen- 
eral, wondering why the TARDIS 
"takes them five billion years for- 
ward to explode and devour the 
earth, then next week catapults 
them back to the Dickensian days 
[in “The Unquiet Dead”]." This 
raises a couple of key points - the 
first being that no matter how im- 
portant the characterization is be- 
tween the key characters, it cannot 
come at the cost of good entertain- 
ment: and certainly, “The End of 
The World” does provide good enter- 
tainment. The second is more funda- 
mental in regard to the entire pur- 
pose of Doctor Who - the entire 
magic of the series is that one week 
they can be somewhere far in the 
future, and the next somewhere in 
the depths of Earth history. 


Overall, although this is a flawed 
story, it should be recognized that 
DW is a somewhat defective show, 
and always has been - and despite 
the fact that this could have been 
better written and better executed, 
none of the blemishes detracts from 
what is ultimately very good Satur- 
day night entertainment. 
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THE UNQUIET DEAD 


Episode 3 = Written by Mark Gatiss 
Broadcast Date UK: Apr 9/05 = Broadcast Date Canada: Apr 19/05 


Three weeks in and 
we've been treated to 
fast pace sci-fi romps. 
We've seen the Neste- 
nes invade London 
(again), killer wheelie- 
bins, robotic spiders and 
the Earth swallowed up 
by the expanding sun. 
Russell T Davies has 
shown us the present, 
then flung us into the 
future, and now the 
reins were handed over 
to writer Mark Gatiss to 
show us the past in this 
Victorian horror story 
entitled: “The Unquiet 
Dead”. 


We kick start in the 
estate of Gabriel Sneed, 
funeral director. The 
one off 45-minute for- 
mat has denied us of 
cliffhangers, but they 
manage to fit them in 
by creating pre-title 
sequence scenes. All is on top form with good period 
costumes and sets, along with chilling tension as the 
‘merely sleeping’ Mrs Peace (Jennifer Hill) springs to 
life in her coffin. This provides an excellent cliff- 
hanger, but is slightly dragged on, and would have 
worked perfectly if the title sequence had cut in as 
her hand shoots out to choke her son. 


The character of Rose, played by talented Billie 
Piper, is still new to the Doctor’s world, and the 
writer is good at emphasizing this, as did RTD. This 
is demonstrated by Rose’s realization that they have 
arrived during Christmas Eve, and that the time 
machine can actually go to any event in the world. 
While the old series would have had Billie walk out, 
look around and smile, Director Euros Lyn takes this 
a step further by examining Rose’s excitement at 
stepping out onto the snowy plain. 


The pace to episode three is surprisingly slower, as 
opposed to the previous two, which works fine and 
will please any fans that were unhappy at the break 
neck speed. This is because of Mark Gatiss main 
focus on the setting and characters, as opposed to 
added stunts and action. 


Contributing to ‘The Unquiet Dead’ is acclaimed ac- 
tor Simon Callow, portraying the historic writer, 
Charles Dickens. Callow gives us an insight into the 
last few months of Dickens life; he is old, grumpy, 
weary and frail. This character has spent his life 
delivering celebrated stories to the world, and is now 
spending his Christmas alone, without friends or 
family. While onstage he delivers his reading of ‘A 
Christmas Carol’ with such vibrancy and life it would 
have surprised even the real McCoy himself. When 
Dickens is faced with the ‘new world’ of time travel, 
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ghosts and aliens, he 
| denies and dismisses it 
as illusions. Soon after 
meeting the Doctor, he 
sees that his reality has 
so much more to learn. 
Callow suits his per- 
formance to all these 
emotions and delivers a 
fantastic character who 
concludes with a thirst 
for life as he marches 
off into the night, eager 
to start learning about 


the ‘new world’ and 
celebrate Christmas 
with those he _ loves. 


Truly touching. 


The production values 
are very high, with 
excellent ‘zombie’ make 
up which just about 
passes as suitable for 
teatime viewing. The 
contact lenses work 
brilliantly to let us 
identify the living from 
the dead. As well as the make-up there is some excel- 
lent sets and location work, all suited up to fit the 
period and snow to fit the time of year. The CGI used 
for the ‘gaseous Gelth’ works well, especially during 
the transformation from blue gas angels to red fiery 
demons. 


While being a fantastic piece of television, ‘The Un- 
quiet Dead’ is not without its faults. Upon viewing, it 
seemed as though everything was given away a bit 
too early, perhaps the identity of Gelth could have 
been delayed just for a few more minutes. Another 
little problem that I personally had was Alan David 
who portrayed Gabriel Sneed. I have no doubt that he 
is a fine actor, but I found that he was not very good 
during scenes which involved a dark and haunting 
tone which spoilt it only slightly. 


Christopher Eccleston and Billie Piper are on top 
form as ever, delivering perfect performances that 
have shone out ever since the start of the new series. 
Eccleston is excellent with one-liners including ‘I love 
a happy medium’, and his ‘farewell’ speech while 
trapped in the dungeon, which manages to include 
another Cardiff joke. Which brings me to the last 
criticism about this overall fantastic episode, this 
being the Doctor’s attitude towards the climax, when 
in the cellar he seems to almost ‘give up’ and be 
killed. In another situation this would have worked, 
but I don’t think the almighty Timelord would accept 
he was about to die when faced against the hardly 
indestructible Gelth. 


As for Billie Piper, I think I’m not alone in being sur- 
prised at how brilliant she is as an actor. Piper has 
given Rose excellent depth that allows her to take on 
a situation as a three-dimensional human. Adding to 
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this is the characters argument of respecting 
the dead, and not let them be used to carry the 
Gelth. She if forced to see the big picture and 
just look at the shock on her face as she realizes 
that if she doesn’t, the Doctor will drop her off 
back home and never see her again. 


Tm sure that all viewers of the episode are 
aware that there was one main show stealer 
that lights up the story: Gwyneth the servant 
girl played by talented Eve Myles. Her perform- 
ance makes you instantly fall in love with how 
innocent she is and her ignorance to the present 
situation. However, Rose shares the same feel- 


ings as the audience and we see how well devel- 
oped Gwyneth is when she states how she may 
not know about the future, but she knows who 
she is now, and that is all that matters. She is 
simply gold when telling of her Sunday school 
hooky and her childhood crush. During her 
mental insight into the future where she de- 
scribes the ‘metal birds that carry people’ is 
very well executed and makes the world of to- 
day sound like the imaginative predictions of 
the 50’s where we would all wear silver cos- 
tumes and conveyor belt streets. 


It is a tear jerking moment when Gwyneth’s 


innocence is shattered by realizing that the 
‘angels of heaven’ lied to her and that she must 
take her own (already dead) life by setting the 
intoxicating gas alight. There is no doubt that 
the ‘servant girl who saved the world’ is what 
makes this episode work brilliantly. 


All in all, ‘The Unquiet Dead’ works excellently. 
There are a few niggles but it contains the per- 
fect mix of horror, humour, action and drama, 
with some fantastic performances, good direc- 
tion and overall excellent writing by Mark Ga- 
tiss. A perfect example of how Doctor Who 
works in 2005. 


ALIENS OF LONDON 


Episode 4 = Written by Russell T. Davies 


Broadcast Date UK: Apr 16/05 = Broadcast Date Canada: Apr 26/05 


I think reviewing this episode is going to be a 
bit difficult for me. I have to be honest with 
you and admit that when I first saw the very 
first episode of the new series when it debuted 
on CBC I absolutely hated it. I hated every- 
thing about the episode. I couldn’t find any- 
thing positive to say about this episode. I tuned 
in the next week and I wasn’t that much more 
impressed with that episode either. Next along 
came Mark Gatiss’ penned episode and 
I thought this was much more of an 
improvement over the first two epi- 
sodes. Sure this episode had a few 
faults with it, primarily Christopher 
Eccleston, but based on the 3 episodes 
that had aired to date by then, I wasn’t 
overly impressed with the new series. 
So it was with a bit of trepidation that I 
volunteered myself to review “Aliens of 
London”. 


I wasn’t sure if I'd like this episode or 
not. Id read a few things about it on the 
Internet and on the Outpost Gallifrey 
forums, and what Id read, hadn't im- 
pressed me much. Here Russell T. Davies 
(RTD) was confronting us with another 
episode. I felt his stories were the weakest 
of what had been broadcast so far, and I 
truly was expecting the worst. I sat down 
to watch this episode on the date of trans- 
mission on CBC and I have to admit it 


In assessing this story, I'd have to say that 
one of the biggest faults with the story is the 
writing in general. While RTD may be consid- 
ered one of the UK’s best writers in television 
today, I’m sorry, but I really feel his reputation 
is over-rated. I find his writing to lack the right 
punch to produce a great Who story. Yes he isa 
fan of the series, and yes he is familiar with 
what style and content is needed in making a 
great Who story, but every time I watch one of 
his penned scripts for the season, I can’t help 
but feel his writing style is sloppy. He doesn’t 
seem to fully explain the plot of the story to the 
viewer. The climax of his stories rely too much 
on loose threads and he doesn’t always explain 


the motivation for a character or the reason 
behind the events occurring on screen. He for- 
gets to explain why something is happening. 
For example, in “The End of The World” he 
never fully explained why Cassandra wanted to 
blow up the space station. I think that if he 
was truly as great a writer as so many people 
claim he is, he wouldn’t make so 
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sloppy mistakes. 


On the acting front, everyone does a fantastic 
job. However, I just can’t warm to Christopher 
Eccleston’s portrayal of the Doctor. I find him 
terribly miscast and his portrayal is all over the 
place. Eccleston’s continual child-like grinning 
is annoying and his simpleton behaviour grates 
on ones nerves. His Doctor seems too stupid at 
times. He seems overtly callous and downright 
condescending to some of the supporting char- 
acters. I find his interpretation of the Doctor 
odd and I just can’t believe it’s the same charac- 
ter I grew to love in the original series. 


7. +4 by Billie Piper as companion Rose. 


Another aspect of this story I felt was poorly 
done was the comedy. Instead of situations 
that arise out of the action in the story that end 
up funny, the comedy in the episode seems 
forced, even tacked on as an afterthought. The 
comedy is extremely juvenile. Take in point the 
farting Slytheens. I mean please! What’s the 
point? Maybe if you were a 5 year old you 
might find this funny, or if they farted only 
once or twice you might too, but to do so 
about a half dozen or more times, is just 
plain silly and childish. I found myself 
laughing during these scenes not because 
they were funny, but because they were just 
plain embarrassing. 


On the plus side, I will admit that the SFX, 
direction and acting are all first rate. The 
behind the scenes crew are doing a marvel- 
| lous job on all the episodes. I was really 
impressed by the CGI Slytheens. 


Tm sure throughout these reviews you'll 
continually read how excited everyone is 
Well 
I'm definitely going to add my voice to 
this. She impressed me from the very 
first episode. She continues to shine 
above the entire cast in each episode, 
4 often eclipsing Christopher Eccleston. 
= She is a fine actress who I think has a 


| The character of Rose is a strong, re- 
sourceful, kind, loving, understanding 
person, definitely a well-rounded  three- 
dimensional character. 


T loved the cliffhanger. Thought the build up to 
it was thrilling and exciting. I found it quite 
interesting how they built it up and put all the 
major players of the story in jeopardy at the 
same time. Is Rose’s mum going to be killed? 
How is the Doctor going to survive the energy 
attack? Will Rose and Harriett Jones escape 
from the clutches of the attacking Slytheen? 
Great stuff. 


Overall while the episode had its faults, it did 
make for a fun way to waste 45 minutes on a 
Tuesday evening. 
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WORLD WAR III 


Episode 5= Written by Russell T. Davies 


Broadcast Date UK: Apr 23/05 = Broadcast Date Canada: May 3/05 


This episode opens with that great Doctor Who tradi- 
tion, the reprieve of the previous week’s cliffhanger — 
before moments later The Doctor saves the day. 
Though, this is the first cliffhanger of the new series. 
This is a reflection of the change in television culture 
since Doctor Who was last on our screens. Drama 
series now consist of single, often stand-alone, epi- 
sodes with a broad story arc to the whole series. Gone 
is the tense cliff-hanger from one week to the next, an 
attempt to make sure people came back the following 
week, and here is one of the changes we see in the new 
series of Doctor Who. Personally, I have been enjoying 
watching complete Doctor Who adventures in one 
sitting. 


This story is a conclusion to the events set-up in the 
previous Aliens of London. The Prime Minister is dead 
and the Slitheen, in disguise, are in power in Britain. 
They have sealed off 10 Downing Street, all humans 
kept on the ground floor, and from there have put into 
action their dark plan. The Doctor, Rose and Harriet 
Jones (Back Bench MP) have es- 


and slapstick. It slows up what otherwise is a neatly 
paced episode. 


The casting here is imaginative and yet works very 
well. The role of Harriet Jones was obviously written 
for Penelope Wilton (Shaun of the Dead, Calendar 
Girls & Iris) because the role-plays to her strength as 
an actor (she was reported to have changed her sched- 
ule to play the role so she could work again with Rus- 
sell T Davis). Harriet Jones is one of life’s small people 
who suddenly blossoms in a time of crisis. The actors 
who stand out here are Annette Badland, Rupert 
Vansittart and David Verrey, as the Slitheen in dis- 
guise. Previously all three of them had been, mostly, 
known as comic relief, cast when the script calls for a 
“funny fat person”. Here, with relish, they sink their 
teeth into some nasty villains. Annette Badland is 
particularly sinister, especially when she is explaining 
to The Doctor their plans for The Earth. Andrew Marr, 
the BBC's Political Editor, makes a surprising and 
enjoyable cameo as himself, reporting the events (this 


the production values are very high, so high that they 
often slip by unnoticed. The sets are both imaginative 
and impressive, especially as the majority of this epi- 
sode was filmed in Wales and not London. The interi- 
ors of 10 Downing Street were actually the interiors of 
the 17th century Hensol Castle, in the Vale of Glamor- 
gan, which have been cleverly redressed. The rubble 
ruins of 10 Downing Street were actually semi- 
demolished building in Newport, South Wales. The 
most imaginative, though, has to go to the creation of 
the exterior of 10 Downing Street. In this present 
political climate it is impossible to actually film in 
Downing Street; here a Central London street, which 
resembled the famous street, was dressed to look like 
10 Downing Street. The old series of Doctor Who, like 
so much television drama of its time, was filmed 
mostly in a studio (frequently all of it was based in a 
studio); since then television has moved to being 90 to 
100% filmed on location, Doctor Who now being no 
exception. This certainly adds to the scope and feeling 
to the program, the interiors of Downing Street being 


caped the clutches of the Slitheen Y 
and are holed up in the Cabinet 
Room. There the Doctor has sealed 
the room with its re-enforced steel 
shutters, no one not even Slitheen // 
can get in — unfortunately they f 
can’t get out. They still have to stop 
the Slitheen. 


This story, this episode, features 
one of the other great Doctor Who 
traditions, an alien invasion of 
London. The Cybermen, Daleks, Pa 
Yetis and even Dinosaurs have all 
previously tried to invade London. 
Here the Slitheen (an alien version 
of the Sopranos) are not out to 
enslave the Earth and paralyse 
London, they just want to start | 
World War Three. When it is over |. 
they plan to sell off the radioactive |: 
chunks, of what is left of the Earth, 
as Star Liner fuel on the Interstel- 
lar equivalent of EBay. To do this 
they have faked a spaceship crash- 
ing into the Thames. Once in 
charge of the Government they 
announce that the Earth is about to 
be invaded and that nuclear weap- 


ons are needed to defend it. It is 
with these nuclear weapons they plan to start World 
War Three. 


Russell T Davis has created a twisting and yet very 
satisfying science fiction thriller here. He sets the plot 
in one direction and then twists it in another way. His 
script and Keith Boak’s direction kept things moving 
at an enjoyable pace, not too slow as to let it become 
dull and not too fast as to not leave us any time to 
think. The script also neatly puts flesh on the bones of 
the characters; especially of Rose’s mother Jackie and 
boyfriend Mickey. In the first episode, Rose, Jackie 
and Mickey were quite flat characters, defined only by 
the relation to Rose herself, but here they are lifted 
beyond being merely “trashy mother” and “no-hoper 
boyfriend”. Mickey, with The Doctor locked inside 10 
Downing Street, is the one who actually launches the 
missiles that destroy the Slitheen and saves the world. 
Unfortunately some of humour here feels very heavy 
handed. The humour that comes out of the characters 
works well, even the subtle political references and 
jokes; but the physical humour (especially the 
Slitheen’s flatulence and the mess made when one of 
them explodes) comes across as very heavy handed 
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a prime example of this because 
.| they have a real and solid feeling 
about them — the rooms providing 
an individual feel to each set. Also, 
this episode uses CGI effectively, 
not throwing them at the screen to 
cover up plot faults, but used to 
enhance the story — the missile 
flight across London is impressive 
but also emotionally loaded, seen 
from the anxious point-of-view of 
Jackie Tyler. 


The ending here came as a very 
pleasant surprise. Ten minutes 
before the end of the episode the 

Slitheen were dead, Downing 
i Street was in ruins and Harriet 
Jones was in charge of Britain, it 
# seemed the story was over. But 
here we were given the emotional 
heart of this story. Rose has to 
.| confront her old life on Earth, be- 
fore she met The Doctor, and her 
new life travelling around the 
universe. She also had to say good- 
| bye to Jackie and Mickey. Here the 
cast, Russell T Davies’ script and 
Keith Boak’s direction come _ to- 
gether for what is the most memo- 


episode was broadcast, in Britain, in the run-up to the 
latest election, so it made a change to see him on tele- 
vision not talking about any of the main political par- 
ties). 


The principals, Christopher Eccleston and Billie Piper, 
here have settled well into their roles, the chemistry 
between them works nicely as two very close friends. 
Though, once they are locked inside the Cabinet Room 
their parts in the plot are very much instructive — 
directing others to actually defeat the Slitheen. This 
story gives more breadth to the featured cast of 
Camille Coduri, as Jackie Tyler, and Noel Clarke, as 
Mickey Smith. Jackie’s concern for Rose, her demands 
of The Doctor that her daughter is kept safe, are more 
then just constant moaning. Here Mickey is an actual 
hero, not just rescuing Jackie but is the one who saves 
the world. Camille Coduri and Noel Clarke both rise to 
their roles, finding the humanity in their characters, 
making me personally look forward to their return. 


The old series of Doctor Who, often unfairly, had a 


reputation for poor production values and wobbling 
sets. This new series cannot be accused of that; here 
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= rable section of the whole episode. 
In the old series of Doctor Who companions stepped 
into the TARDIS and that was it, their old lives were 
left behind and almost totally forgotten about. Here, 
Russell T Davis explores what it means for Rose to 
travel with The Doctor and how this affects her whole 
life. Though an emotionally charged sequence this was 
not sentimental or melodramatic, it that quiet ring of 
truth about it and will bring back memories for anyone 
who has left home, that last goodbye to a parent. 


Unfortunately, one of the other changes Doctor Who 
now has to face is the over reliance, as the “true” proof 
of success, on rating. There are many arguments that 
a television program’s success should not alone be on 
its rating, but they go often ignored. Fortunately, the 
ratings for Doctor Who have been high (This episode 
got an average of 7.3 million viewers, when it was first 
aired on BBC, which compared to Celebrity Wrestling 
(!)), in the same time slot, that got an average of just 
3.8 million viewers). This does show that there is an 
audience for this type of very British science fiction; it 
also has secured Doctor Who the commission of a 
Christmas Special and a second series. 
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Who knew when we finally got our beloved Doctor Who 
back in March 2005 that we would witness not only 
the rebirth of a cultural phenomenon but an epic ro- 
mance that spanned all of time and space? Love and 
Doctor Who were never exactly comfortable compan- 
ions over the 40-plus year history of the series, with 
fans fervently holding onto the notion of the series’ 
central character as an asexual being capable only of 
platonic relationships with the humans who joined 
him in his travels. If the Doctor was seen to have 
feelings, perhaps even jealousy toward other men 


vying for the affections of one of his assistants (just f 


watch the Doctor’s face in any scene with Jo and Pro- 
fessor Jones in “The Green Death”), then those reac- 
tions were explained away as a strong paternal bond— 
a desire to protect the companion from the harsh reali- 
ties of the world beyond, nothing more. 


May 1996: At long last Doctor Who was back, and Paul 
McGann’s Eighth Doctor found himself at the center of 
a massive fan controversy when he impulsively, and 
seemingly with genuine romantic feeling, kissed his 
new companion Dr. Grace Holloway several times in 
the course of a two-hour TV-movie. While there are 
many aspects of the movie that continue to be dis- 
sected almost ten years later, no plot point is as vehe- 
mently attacked and hated in fandom as the dreaded 
‘kiss’ (well, that and the revelation that the Doctor is 
half-human, but let’s not open that can of worms). 


‘The Doctor can’t kiss a girl! This just isn’t possible!’ 
While some fans admittedly embraced the new direc- 
tion in the character, acknowledging that perhaps 
exploring those aspects of the Doctor might be benefi- 
cial for future development of the series, a large con- 
tingent railed against the inclusion of sexuality in the 
Doctor’s make-up. Ah well, the TV-movie failed to 
make a go of it, the Eighth Doctor was relegated to the 
backwaters of books and Big Finish audio dramas, and 
that was that. If they only knew... 


March 2005: The new series of Doctor Who debuts, and 
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and Sacrfice in Doctor Who 2005 


although we didn’t know it yet, we were not just 
watching the first series of new Who, but a tightly- 
plotted 13-part saga that would entirely encompass 
the life of the Doctor’s ninth incarnation from (near) 
birth to death. It was the story of a battle-scarred war 
survivor, a man who witnessed the annihilation of his 
world and people, and one who had withdrawn behind 
a leather jacket and a facade of emotional detachment, 
unwilling to ever allow himself to be hurt again. But 
then he meets Rose Tyler... 


Series 1 of the new Doctor Who can easily be inter- 
preted as the story of a lonely man, heartsick and lost, 
who finds meaning once again when he falls in love 
with a girl from Earth who reawakens in him every- 
thing that he thought was long buried by the devasta- 
tion of the Time War. In Rose Tyler, the Doctor finds a 
reason to go on, a chance to recapture his older self, 
and someone who can share that former life of excite- 
ment and adventure with him. It’s as close to a purely 
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romantic attachment we’ve ever seen in Doctor Who, 
and for those who despise the very notion, its specific 
application to the Ninth Doctor’s existence and the 
road he must travel between the end of his eighth and 
the beginning of his tenth life might at least be seen to 
compartmentalize this romance and give it meaning 
within the larger saga of the entire series. Even if he 
never falls in love again, the Doctor had to love Rose 
here and now for everything to work out just right. 


From the moment they meet, the signs are there. He 
doesn’t want to talk to her and explain the Auton 
invasion, but he finds himself confiding in her about 
the nature of the universe. And before you know it, 


| he’s smiling and running along with her, hands 


clasped and enjoying the thrill of adventure with an- 
other person once again. In fact, the whole recurring 
image of the Doctor and Rose holding hands, a critical 
part of their chemistry throughout Series 1, speaks 
volumes about their instant connection and level of 
intimacy with each other. We’re not seeing the usual 
teacher/student or father/daughter dynamic from the 
past—this is a man and his girlfriend. 


From their first adventures, the Doctor is behaving 
like a young man trying to impress a girl; his barely 
sublimated sexual behavior while running the console 
at the start of “The Unquiet Dead,” pumping the ship 
like a hot rod while grinning at Rose from across the 
console, needs little interpretation. He also admits 
she’s beautiful in that episode, something previous 
Doctors were either reluctant to do or incapable of 
recognizing. 


We have the next stage in their budding romance as 
the Doctor faces Rose’s mum in the two-part Slitheen 
tale, actually convincing Rose to defy her mother and 
stay with him, asserting himself emotionally in her life 
so that she has to accept him as more important. That 
he’s a needy, almost desperate man still suffering from 
all he’s experienced in the Time War makes the Ninth 
Doctor’s selfish, manipulative tendencies easy to deci- 
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pher. By the time he’s facing the prospect of 
losing Rose in “World War Three” and again 
in “Dalek,” it’s clear that no one else is more 
important to him, not even himself. Rose is 
also starting to realize how proud she is to be 
thought of as the most precious part of the 
Doctor’s life. 


With Adam in “The Long Game,” we not only 
discover how special someone has to be to 
play the role of TARDIS companion, but we 
see the same jealousy from the Doctor toward 
Adam that he also exhibits toward Rose’s 
boyfriend at home, Mickey, a threat to this 
new relationship that forces the Doctor to 
belittle ‘Ricky’ at every opportunity. With 
“Father’s Day,” the bond between the Doctor 
and Rose is deeper still, and there might be 
some symbolism here in that the Doctor al- 
lows Rose to make peace with the father she 
never knew to clear the way for the Doctor 
assuming the role of Rose’s most important 
male figure. 


Once again, the Doctor’s teenaged-style jeal- 
ousy floats to the fore when dashing Captain| 
Jack comes into the picture, and Rose loves 
playing the two of them off one another like al 
girlfriend eager to test the limits of her boy- 
friend’s devotion. Dancing has often been 
used as a thinly veiled metaphor for sex, so 
it’s no surprise that this epic two-parter ends 
with an episode titled “The Doctor Dances,” in 
which the Time Lord seems driven to prove to 
Rose that he can dance with her, thus shut- 
ting out Captain Jack as competition while 
advancing the romance that much closer to 
the reality of sexual attraction. 


It all comes down to the final sequence of the 
last episode in Series 1, “The Parting of the 
Ways.” Rose is in danger, the Time Vortex 
whirling around in her fragile human psyche, 
and the Doctor must act quickly or lose her 
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forever. “Come here...I think you need a 
Doctor,” says the Doctor in what is, to be fair, 
a bit of a cheesy joke, but if you’re caught up 
in the moment, it doesn’t exactly ruin the 
impact of the drama. And then, after thirteen 
episodes of hand-holding and verbal foreplay, 
the Doctor kisses Rose and saves her 
life...and in doing so, he saves his life as well 
even as he gives up one body for another. 


Some who witnessed this moment, still 
burned by the memory of that poorly exe- 
cuted, thematically empty kiss in the TV- 
movie, have tried to rationalize this as simply 
the Doctor drawing the vortex energy out of 
Rose in order to save her life. That this is true 
in the context of the plot is undeniable. But 
drama works on more than a surface level, 
and the kiss is also a symbolic consummation 
of a series-long love affair between a man in 
pain and the woman who loves him. In this 
one kiss, the Doctor is reborn in his love for 
Rose, even though this incarnation must die. 
In fact, given the asexual quality so prized by 
many fans of the Doctor, it seems all the more 
appropriate that when the Doctor finally 
acknowledges such feelings and acts upon 
them, it must serve as an act of self-sacrifice 
that ends one of his lives. The Ninth Doctor 
pays the ultimate price for falling in love with 
a human girl, but death for a Time Lord is of 
course just the beginning... 


So what happens in Series 2? Where will this 
relationship go now that the Ninth Doctor has 
been emotionally redeemed and reborn as the 
even more youthful and vibrant Tenth Doc- 
tor? Early set photos have shown the Doctor 
still holding hands with Rose in his new in- 
carnation, so some measure of that familiarity 
remains. But should the love they shared go 
any further? In my opinion, I would prefer the 
deeper attachment to fade, precisely because 
it seemed to suit the Ninth Doctor and Rose 
so well. That love was part of their story; it 
was the Ninth Doctor that fell in love with 
Rose and gave his life for her. To just carry 
that over into the new incarnation might 
cheapen the power of that sacrifice. It would 
be more fitting at this point for the friendship 
to remain but the romance to be gone, which 
might also add a nice touch of melancholy for 
Rose as they continue to travel together. Will 
Rose soon see that the spark they once shared 
has altered forever? Or will their romantic 
undercurrent remain? 


I for one am looking forward to finding out 
what comes next. 


Article by Arnold T. Blumberg 
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DALEK 


Episode 6 = Written by Rob Shearman 
Broadcast Date UK: Apr 30/05 » Broadcast Date Canada: May 10/05 


Episode six’s_ writer, 

Robert Shearman, was 

always expected to 

deliver an_ excellent 

script based on his 

reputation forged in 

the Big Finish Doctor 

Who audio dramas. 

Perhaps _ particularly 

so given that Dalek 

was based on one of 

the most successful of 

those scripts, Jubilee, 

a tale featuring the 

Sixth Doctor encoun- 

tering a lone Dalek 

imprisoned in_ the 

Tower of London in an 

alternative timeline. 

Taking the basic set- 

up of the lone Dalek 

and its relationship 

with its captors and 

being alone in the { 

universe, Shearman S 

manages to craft an effective tale less than half the length of 
the play upon which it is based, which is similar enough to 
retain what made Jubilee so good, but different enough not to 
make thus of us who have heard the earlier story feel cheated. 
While I did have problems with some of the story elements, 
there was nothing I felt to be badly written as such, with the 
exception of one line. The Dalek’s “What use are emotions if 
you will not save the woman you love?” was without a shadow 
of a doubt the worst piece of dialogue to have been uttered so 
far in the new series, so bad it sounded exactly like the sort of 
tagline a third-rate Hollywood movie might have. That it came 
from the pen of usually so reliable a writer as Shearman 
makes it all the more surprising, but then again when the only 
piece of dialogue you can fault in an episode is one brief line, it 
shows what a difference there is between this and your aver- 
age classic series story. 


Outside of this, Shearman’s use of the Dalek was interesting — 
for the first time since the 1960s we got to see a Dalek that 
was more human in its dialogue, something that is particu- 
larly noticeable if you go back to the original Dalek story, long 
before they started to become mere caricatures of themselves. 
There is also a distinct Power of the Daleks feel in terms of the 
Dalek’s use of guile and cunning, but I have to confess that I 
do like my Daleks to be the hard-arsed bastards of the uni- 
verse, killing anything that gets in their way, so I did take a 
particular sadistic joy in the scenes of the creature going on 
the rampage and wiping out van Statten’s troops. Of particular 
note was the electrocution scene, another ingenious example of 
the Dalek — and the writer of the episode! — putting some 
thought into things, even if the pedantic might put out that 
showing us a shot of the rubber soles of the soldiers’ boots 
surely suggests they ought to have been insulated from the 
electricity... 


Tm not sure about the end of the story, however. The idea of it 
being ‘infected’ with Rose’s DNA was a good one, and there is 
an established link of a Dalek bonding in some way with a 
young human female, touched upon in Remembrance of the 
Daleks and expanded upon in the novelization of that story. 
But still, the way it ended... I can accept that in a way it was 
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the Dalek being true to how we’ve always 
known them before as it wanted to destroy it- 
self rather than to live with the sickness with 
which it had been infected, but I think the idea 
of trying to make us sympathise in a way with 
the Dalek was a mistake. Daleks should be 
irredeemable, evil, merciless destroyers, and 
despite the fact that it’s just killed two hundred 
people Rose won't let the Doctor destroy it, 
which seemed wrong to me. 


Having said that, Rose’s appalled reaction to 
the Doctor wielding a gun was an excellent 
piece of scripting. Most fans would be horrified 


at the Doctor packing a weapon, and it was 


awful when he said ‘lock and load!’ after finding 
a gun that worked. (Although the “broken... 
broken... hairdryer” line almost made up for 
it!). I can accept, however, that it’s his sheer 


fear of the Dalek, his horror at finding one still } 


alive, which drives him to this — after all, it was 
Resurrection of the Daleks, which showed the 
usually pacifistic Fifth Doctor happily wielding 
a pistol at a loose Dalek mutant. Plus the Doc- 
tor’s horrified realisation of what he had be- 
come at that moment — earlier foreshadowed by 
the Dalek’s taunt of ‘You would make a good 
Dalek! — justify the brief, horrible image of the 
Ninth Doctor as gun-wielding action hero, and 
provide a neat contrast between what the Doc- 
tor should be and what he occasionally lets 
himself become, and why perhaps he needs 
Rose’s humanising influence around him. This 
is a Doctor clearly scarred by the events of the 
time war, the great conflict about which we 
learn so much in this episode — good, intriguing 
back-story that helps add to the mystery and 
enigma of this incarnation of the Doctor, and 
factors, which always go towards making good 
Doctor Who. 


Rose continues to shine, with Billie Piper per- 
forming as excellently as always in this episode, 
never putting a foot wrong. Despite my misgiv- 
ings over the Dalek plotline, Rose’s reaction to 
it and the sympathy she felt early on before she 
knew the true nature of the creature were all 
excellently written and portrayed. My only 
problem with the character in this episode was 
the moment of amazing stupidity she displayed 
at the end of the pre-titles sequence, happily 
mentioning that the Doctor is an alien. Is it not, 
to put it bluntly, a bit bloody thick of Rose to 
point this out when they’re surrounded by dead, 
stuffed, mounted and encased bits of alien and 
several troops with guns? 


Not being an American I can’t comment on how 
authentic the accents were of the US charac- 
ters, although I believe that all of them were 
genuine Americans aside from Anna-Louise 
Plowman, who according to the Internet Movie 
Database (IMDb) hails from New Zealand, and 
the “tin robot” guy sounded off even to me. 
Wherever they were from, they were mostly 
excellent, with Henry van Statten being one of 
the best villains seen so far in the series. His 
interplay with the Doctor, his arrogance and his 
intelligence all came across well, with my fa- 
vourite scene between him and the Doctor being 
the discussion over the alien musical instru- 
ment. The Doctor’s simple delight in playing 
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the thing, and his gentle instruction to van 
Statten are wonderful, and van Statten’s sud- 
den discarding of the instrument, throwing it 
carelessly into a corner, is really quite sad — I 
love the little upset look briefly visible on Ec- 
cleston’s face as he does that. This sets up the 
contrast between the two men very well. 


Plowman was also very good as van Statten’s 
No. 2, Goddard, who seemed like she’d, stum- 
bled in from the solicitors Wolfram & Hart in 
Joss Whedon’s Angel. That’s by no means a 
complaint, however — no, Ill save those for 
Bruno Langley as Adam, who I wasn’t particu- 
larly taken by. He did seem to improve as the 
episode went on, I admit, but he lacked any- 
thing in the way of charm, charisma or any- 
thing else that might make me want to take an 
interest in his fate. All he seemed to be was, as 
the Doctor said, “a bit pretty”, and that’s not 
enough to interest me. For one thing, if he’s 
such a genius, then why has he never bluffed 
his way down to the cage before? He clearly 
wants to, and manages it easily enough when 
Rose wants to go down and stop the Dalek from 
being tortured. Perhaps he'll improve in the 
next episode, but I have to say I am relieved to 
know that he won’t be travelling in the TARDIS 
beyond that. 


One problem that did arise from characterisa- 
tion was that, for the first time this series, the 
pace did seem to be something of a problem for 
me. The first half of the episode flew by too 
quickly for my tastes, and I would have liked a 
while longer to get to know the various charac- 
ters, particularly those who were being killed 
off. Di Maggio’s decision to attempt to stand 
and fight the Dalek on the stairwell and allow 
Rose and Adam more time to escape, for exam- 
ple, would probably have been a lot more affect- 
ing if we had been given a little time to get to 
know Di Maggio first. I accept that such charac- 
terisation is probably difficult in the confines of 
a 45-minute episode, but establishing sympa- 
thetic characters in minimal screen time has 
been a particular strength of Russell T Davies’ 
scripts thus far in the series, and the contrast is 
notable. The problem didn’t affect Mark Gatiss’ 
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The Unquiet Dead, as he was working with 
such a small cast of characters in the first 
place. 


On the production side of things, Joe Ahearne 
was always the most hotly-anticipated director 
to be hired to work on the series, given his ex- 
perience in UK telefantasy productions such as 
his own Channel 4 vampire serial Ultraviolet 
and Andrew Marshall’s Strange for BBC One, 
and more recently the docu-drama Space Odys- 
sey — Voyage to the Planets. Indeed, so limited 
has been the production of fantasy-orientated 
dramas in the UK that Ahearne is probably the 
only director currently working in British tele- 
vision who is particularly associated with the 
fantastical. This expectation that he would thus 
deliver the goods for Doctor Who is more than 
justified here — my own personal favourite shot 
was the Doctor’s face and head being encased 
within the reflection of the Cyberman head on 
the glass early on. Whether you take this to be 
a sign of the Doctor’s forthcoming ruthlessness 
and desire to destroy later in the episode or just 
a nice piece of framing, it’s still a nice touch. I 
also liked the Doctor’s comment in that scene 
about “the stuff of nightmares reduced to an 
exhibit” — a comment on what happened to the 
old series after it ended, perhaps? And the Doc- 
tor reaching out as if to brush away the tears 
moulded into the eyepieces of the mask was 
also a lovely little touch. 


Ahearne proves more than adept at handling 
the action sequences too, giving great style and 
flair to the sequences of the Dalek wiping out 
van Statten’s troops. Overall the direction gives 
much more imagination and creativity than the 
rather flat approach of Keith Boak in the previ- 
ous two-part, perhaps no surprise given Boak’s 
background in more standard BBC drama fare 
such as Holby City. 


The whole look of the episode was wonderful — 
from the fan-pleasing selection of alien nasties 
in the museum to the superbly realised Dalek 
itself. The other production areas more than 
kept up — some have complained about the look 
of the Dalek in its CGI state, but I didn’t have a 
problem with any of the effects. Perhaps I am 
just easily pleased! 


Overall then, I have to say that despite all the 
build-up, Dalek was not the best episode of the 
series so far, for me anyway. It was, however, a 
wonderful piece of Doctor Who, well written, 
well performed and well made. If the series can 
keep up this high standard for the rest of the 
run then I will be more than happy — however, I 
can only hope that the Daleks themselves will 
be given another chance to show what utterly 
malevolent, destructive pepperpots they can be 
somewhere along the line. 
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THE LONG GAME 


Episode 7 = Written by Russell T. Davies 


Broadcast Date UK: May 7/05 * Broadcast Date Canada: May 17/05 


Hear ye, hear ye- I am here to defend Episode 
Seven of ‘Doctor Who’: Series One, more com- 
monly known as ‘The Long Game’. This lovely 
example of ‘Doctor Who’- one of the best since 
the Eighties- has been slated by all known 
fields of fandom, and I therefore consider it 
my duty to address this and ponder why this 
seems to be the case. 


After the thrills and chills of ‘Dalek’, the fol- 
lowing Episode of Series One was always 
going to have a spot of difficulty; ‘Dalek’ had 
single-handedly reminded everybody quite 
why ‘Doctor Who’ was so brilliant, and it had 
even made a fair few people sob in the proc- 
ess (bless that emotive blob of blue!) It was 
going to need something truly amazing to 
beat it, and thus ‘The Long Game’ was trans- 
mitted. 


Instantly, the viewer is struck at how unlike 
‘Dalek’ this Episode is. Things look bright, 
the music suggests fun, the Doctor and Rose 
are in full-on friendly mode and there is 
something sinister lurking up above- substi- 
tute Floor 500 for an Attic and you pretty 
much know what ground you are on. 


There is nothing out of the ordinary in ‘The 
Long Game’, but for me this is why it is a joy to 
behold. Of all the Episodes in the New Series, 
‘The Long Game’ has the most in common with 
how ‘Doctor Who’ looked and felt during John 
Nathan-Turner’s tenure as Producer. Now is 
not the time to go into an analysis of John Na- 
than-Turner’s skills as a Producer, so I shall 
not, but I can definitely see similarities be- 
tween this story and certainly some of the ma- 
terial in Season Twenty-Four. 


In many ways, it reminds me of ‘Dragonfire’: we 
have an evil man in a cold room and a large 
group of people working for him who become 
‘zombies’; we have a slightly quirky companion 
who breaks the rules set by the Doctor (for Ace, 
read Adam); we have a set full of characters 
looking neither human nor alien; and we have 
the obligatory monster which doesn’t do much 
as it doesn’t really need to. 


‘The Long Game’ is Adam’s story in many ways. 
Throughout the Episode, we are given direct 
comparisons between himself and Rose, with 
the pre-title sequence segment parodying Rose’s 
reaction to seeing the planet Earth through the 
window in Platform One - whereas she took it 
in her stride, Adam promptly faints. 


The Episode continues with parallels between 
the two characters. Both Rose and Adam felt 
the need to have some time to themselves when 
first witnessing the future, but whilst Rose 
went and talked to a Plumber who was 
promptly slaughtered, Adam goes and tries to 
use the future to his advantage. 
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Whilst doing this, Russell T. Davies also deliv- 
ers a character with traits that are almost a 
halfway point between Rose and Adam in the 
form of Cathica, played brilliantly by Christine 
Adams. Unlike Rose, she is unsure quite what 
to do given her situation, but unlike Adam she 
eventually uses her ingenuity to solve the prob- 
lem; all the while, Adam is lying back on a 
chair is dire need of help. 


I couldn’t help but feel that the Doctor’s com- 
ment, when rejecting Adam, that he only takes 
the best was a bit rich- poor Victoria Waterfield 
spent the vast majority of weeks in dire need of 
help, but I suppose this is a sign of the times 
moving on... 


The plot itself concerns the delayed evolution of 
Earth due to the manipulation of the News due 
to the sinister Editor and the Mighty Jagrafess 
of the Holy Hadrojassic Maxarodenfoe. Whilst 
all this is going on, Adam The Genius is busy 
having implants inserted into his head so he 
can absorb information from the future to use 
back on Earth in his Present time. One of the 
nice things about ‘The Long Game’ is that it has 
such a nice gentle pace that it fills the forty-five 
minute time slot allocated for each Episode 
perfectly. The two plot strands are given equal 
time to develop, and both have more than their 
fair share of light-hearted moments. 


Despite this, it is the brilliant interplay be- 
tween Adam and the Nurse played by Tamsin 
Greig that gets the biggest laughs. Her slow 
seduction of Adam into persuading him to have 
a head implant is both well written and well 
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directed, with the highlight being when 
) Adam attempts to vomit and instead spits 
out an ice cube. 


» As the Editor, Simon Pegg proves himself to 
be one of the best pieces of casting in Series 
One, really bringing his role to life and 
equating the sinister elements of the News 
story-strand with his more comedic approach 
to the situations. He also fits into the age-old 
role of ‘Doctor Who’ baddie, tying the Doctor 
and his glamorous Assistant up before telling 
them the plot. 


In fact, ‘The Long Game’ is the most dia- 
logue-driven Episode in Series One, with 
much of the conclusion taken up by the Doc- 
§ tor egging on Cathica. However, rather than 
be an annoyance, this works very well since 
it is able to both show off the Doctor’s intelli- 
gence and also provide a neat end to the 
character development of Cathica. 


The music in ‘The Long Game’, as already 
mentioned, tends to veer towards the light- 
hearted though it also has its moments of 
tension to match the action on-screen. Like 
much good incidental music, most of the time 
it simply blends into the background, but 
when in the foreground it is pleasant enough to 
listen to. 


‘The Long Game’ is the only Episode of Series 
One directed by Brian Grant, which is a shame 
as he does a really good job with this one. 
Whereas I felt that Euros Lyn suffered slightly 
in ‘The End Of The World’ due to the sets being 
made up of various rooms, here Grant shows 
that such rooms can be made interesting. 
Whilst he never tries to do anything overly 
ambitious, what he does do is provide a consis- 
tent pace to his Directing, allowing the viewer 
to take in enough visual information without 
making one want to see more. 


In all, I feel sorry for ‘The Long Game’ as it has 
been much underrated. The characterisation is 
nice, with Adam’s slow downfall managing to be 
simultaneously hilarious and in an odd way 
rather sad; the Direction and Music are once 
more uniformly great; the plot itself is not 
overly complicated but good enough to sustain 
interest for forty-five minutes; and the support- 
ing cast all play their roles brilliantly, with 
Simon Pegg and Tamsin Greig stealing the 
show. 


Oh, and though I didn’t mention it before ‘The 
Long Game’ has a great ending too. I genuinely 
believe that this is as good as any ‘Doctor Who’ 
has been since the Eighties. I’m not saying that 
it is necessarily better, nor that it is my favour- 
ite story of all time, but in terms of quality, it 
stands up with the best of them, firmly above 
the worst. 
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Whotopia talks with "Father's Day” writer Paul Cornell in this 
exclusive interview. Paul explains about: his association with the 
series and how he came about to write the script... 


How and when did you get interested in 
“Doctor Who”? 


I was too scared to watch it, watched BBC2 
instead, because of playground lore, and so 
watching ‘Brain of Morbius’ was a watershed 
for me, a rite of passage that meant I was grown 
up. That, of course, made me obsessive about it. 
And the release of the Doctor actually, amaz- 
ingly, defeating the bad guys was huge. 


What is it about “Doctor Who” that ap- 
peals to you? 


The intellectual, initially pacifist hero who 
stands up to bullies and outside of the main- 
stream. 


How and when did you get interested in 
writing? 


At school, rebelling against an essay I'd been set, 
and thus pleasing the teacher. I wrote many 
stories then, and they became Who stories, and 
that led into my professional life. 


What is it about writing that appeals to 
you? 


Immortality, a release of all the dark stuff, and 
no heavy lifting. 


What do you find the attraction of writing 
for Doctor Who is for you? 


I get to play with the stuff that played with me 
when I was growing up. 
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Which do you feel is an easier medium 
for you to write for - television, 
audios, novels? 


They’re all tough. Comics are the 
toughest, really, because of all the thought 
you have to put into the nature of movement. 
Novels are the easiest because you can just 
throw it all onto the page, then cut it in the sec- 
ond draft. 


Do you feel working on soap operas a good 
learning ground for you as a writer? 
I only worked on one, Coronation Street. And 
no. 


How did you come to write “Father’s Day” 
for the first season of the new series? 


Russell called me up and asked me. He’s al- 
ways been one of my patrons, and it seems he 
liked my animated Who, Scream of the Shalka. 


What was your initial reaction to being 
approached to write for the series? 


I got very excited, then scared that it wouldn’t 
happen. 


Where did you get your inspiration for the 
story for “Father’s Day”? 


Apart from Russell’s initial paragraph, I 
wanted to write about my own Dad, and that 
feeling of closeness to him that makes me in- 
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creasingly 
worried about one 
day losing him. 


Did your relationship with your father 
influence your script for “Father's Day”? 


I should read these questions in advance. He 
and Doctor Who are bound together for me, in 
that it always seemed to be about him reading 
me Terrance Dicks’ Who books when I was ill. 


During the New Adventures era, I remem- 
ber hearing that a lot of the authors would 
get together with the range editor and 
talk about ideas for the upcoming novels. 
Was there a similar ‘writers conference’ 
before the season? Did you have much, if 
any, knowledge of/input into a) the season 
as a whole and b) the stories other than 
Father’s Day? 


No, but the rest of us went out to a restaurant 
and did it unofficially. We all got to read Rus- 
sell’s initial script, then Moffat and I kept show- 
ing each other our drafts. Apart from that, no. 


What was the hardest part of writing Fa- 
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ther's Day? 


Getting what was initially a far too big scenario 
into a 45 minute slot. 


Were there any drastic changes to the 
plot? 
Of course there were, this is television. It was 


initially set in a pub, for one thing. 


Did it cross your mind to include refer- 
ences or characters from your other Doc- 
tor Who stories from the novels or audios 
in Father’s Day? Would it have been al- 
lowed? 


Of course not, and of course not. 


Did you find it difficult trying to capture 
the characters of the Doctor and Rose? 


No. Russell’s script had given them wonderfully 
clear voices, which, when they were cast, Billie 
and Chris fitted into extraordinarily well. 


The Doctor actually dies twice in this sea- 
son, once in the finale and once in Father’s 
Day. I can’t recall any other time when the 
Doctor has actually died and, quite possi- 
bly, ceased to exist in a non-regeneration 
story. (Well, Interference, I guess.) Was 
this something you had to get approval 
for? Wasn’t it a scary thing to write? 


Well, we worked as a team, so ‘approval’ is a 
weird word. I think we all suddenly realised 
that, to push this as far as it can go, we should 
get rid of the Doctor. I think it may have been 
Russell’s idea, but I’m not sure. It feels like him, 
that desire to fully explore the set-up. 


How was it to work for RTD? 

Wonderful. He’s one of the nicest people I know, 
always very considerate about other people. 
Very demanding in terms of quality, but who’d 


want to work for someone who wasn’t? 


Was he open to all of your ideas for the 
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story? Or did he per- 
haps reject certain 
aspects or things you 
wanted to do in the 
story? 


That’s a continual, nor- 
mal process. My job is 
to throw possibilities at 
him, of which he'll do 
the selecting. There’s 
nothing hugely  the- 
matic I was prevented 
from doing. 


‘Father's Day' man- 
ages to portray 
upsetting and dis- 
turbing events, yet 
has a really uplift- 
ing, life-affirming 
and positive feel to it. Was it diffi- 
cult to achieve this balance? 


Erm... yes. No wait, no. 
that was the aim. 


Okay, yes! And ta, 


If you could have tackled any other Epi- 
sode in Series One based on Russell T. 
Davies' plan, which would it have been 
and why? 


Actually, I think I got the peach. 


Were you on set during filming of the epi- 
sode? What was that like? 


On two occasions, for Pete running at the car, 
and for the initial Tardis scene (on November 
23rd), I thoroughly enjoyed myself, huddling in 
the cold and watching Joe being brilliant, and, 
in the Tardis, me and my wife being grabbed 
and flung into their own seats by 

Billie and Chris, who felt we were 
too far away from the action, bless | 
them. Watching TV being made is 
usually very dull, but there was 
something special about being 
there. 


What's your strongest mem- 
ory of the filming of Father's 
Day? 


Oh, I think I just said it. 


Looking back on ‘Father's 
Day', is there anything you 
would have done differ- 
ently? 


No. 


Did you follow the inter- 
net postings postulating 
about the nature of Fa- 
ther’s Day and the rest 
of the season during the 
time leading up to the 
airing of your episode? 
If so, was it difficult to 
keep from replying to 
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the more off-base comments? 


Yes, and no, because I’ve got to the point where I 
know from experience that the text has to speak 
for itself. 


What has been your favourite writing ex- 
perience and why? 


I think it was ‘Father’s Day’, or pick any novel, 
just for the immersive nature of writing prose. 
That'll always be my favourite medium. 


What's been your least favourite writing 
experience and why? 


I didn’t enjoy my year on Corrie very much. 
Nobody’s fault but mine, I just wasn’t suited to 
it. 


Do you have any more Doctor Who stories 
you're itching to tell? 


I have a kind of rounding-off of everything 
planned for Big Finish. 


What's next for you? 

At the moment, two shots at my own series, a 
comics gig, and being halfway through a 
‘mainstream’ fantasy novel. Very busy and very 
happy to be. 

Paul Cornell, Thank You 

Cheers. 


Interview by Bob Furnell & 
Misha Lauenstein 


Whotopia would like to thank Paul Cornell for 
taking time out of his busy schedule to 
talk with us. 
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FATHER’S DAY 


Episode 8 = Written by Paul Cornell 
Broadcast Date UK: May 14/05 = Broadcast Date Canada: May 24/05 


This is a nice episode that focuses on Rose. This 
can also be a nightmare to anyone who doesn't 
like Rose, because this episode features THREE 
Roses - the 19 year old Rose we all know and 
love, a 6 or 7 year old Rose who features at the 
beginning and end of the episode and a baby 
Rose who features in most of the episode. 


The episode begins with Rose talking about her 
father - Peter Allan Tyler who died in 1987 
when she was just a baby and asks to the Doc- 
tor to take her to the day he died. This he does 
and they witness him being knocked over and 
killed and Rose is unable to go to him and say 
something before he dies and so Rose persuades 
him to take her back again and they watch 
themselves watching Peter. This time Rose 
saves him from being killed and things are set 
in motion. 


Reapers appear and start to take people. Some 
people manage to escape including a young 
Mickey (Rose's boyfriend in the future) who is 
pageboy at a wedding. The Doctor and Rose fall 
out because of Rose changing history and they 
go their separate ways. Peter takes Rose home 
and shows her his mad ideas as he changes for 
a wedding. We then go to the wedding Peter 
was suppose to miss because was meant to die. 
It is at this wedding that we see the lovely 
Jackie Tyler again who brings with her baby 
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Rose. It is established that 
the Tyler's marriage is in 
problems and Jackie has 
the idea (only too justified 
because of his past behav- 
iour) that Peter is having 
an affair with Rose and 
later on when it is estab- 
lished that Peter is Rose's 
dad, she thinks he had her 
at the age of 12 and then 
accuses him of giving her 
daughter a second hand 
#3 name. Peter comes to the 
conclusion he is her dad 
™ because when a car nearly 
# crashes into the car he 


| but realises later. During 
these scenes, the Doctor 
returns to the TARDIS 
and finds an empty shell 
and ends up at the 
church where he uses 
the TARDIS key and a 
battery to an early mo- 
bile phone to restore the 
TARDIS as long as his- 
tory is not changed any- 
more. If things go to 
plan, the Doctor can 
save the world from the 
Reapers and Peter gets to live. But as Doctor 
Who viewers know, things never go to plan and 
while trying to prove his innocence to Jackie 
that 19 year old Rose is their Rose, Peter passes 
baby Rose to our Rose and the Reapers manage 
to get into the church and stops the TARDIS 
from being restored and make the Doctor van- 
ishes. 


Peter realises what is happening and what he 
has to do to stop the Reapers - he must die. The 
car which was suppose to kill Peter keeps van- 
ishes and appearing in any area where he is so 
Peter stands in front of the car and lets the 
driver hit him. As he dies, Rose goes to him and 
gets to do what she came to the time zone to do. 
When Peter dies, the Doctor and everyone else 
who was taken by the Reapers come back and 
the TARDIS is restored. History was changed 
slightly - the only changes were where and 
when Peter Allan Tyler died. 


Fathers' Day is a relief after the rubbish Long 
Game episode that preceded it. This is a nice 
episode with lots of emotion and nice scenes. It 
is nice to see Camile Codrile back as a younger 
Jackie Tyler. At first, I didn't like her much but 
as the series went on and I saw her episodes 
again, I came to like her. Billie Piper is just as 
good as Rose in this story and Shaun Dingwell 
who was known for his role in Soldier, Soldier 
was great as Peter. 
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THE EMPTY CHILD © 


Episode 9 = Written by Steven Moffatt 
Broadcast Date UK: May 21/05 
Broadcast Date Canada: May 31/05 


Last Monday, I was walking along Westminster 
bridge when I realised my entire fantasy world 
had been overwritten. Westminster is supposed 
to conjure up iconic images of Daleks, my pace 
quickening with my pulse I cautiously looked 
over my shoulder, just in case The Dalek Inva- 
sion of Earth has begun. But now those pepper 
pot pretenders have been replaced. The London 
eye is haunted with Autons, Parliament is filled 
with the hot air of Slitheen and Big Ben has a 
camouflaged spaceship tethered to it. I nearly 
searched the skies for a barrage balloon, such is 
the power of Who 2005, and The Empty Child 
/ The Doctor Dances is its crowning glory. 


‘1941... The German war machine is rolling up 
the map of Europe.’ The BBC has produced a 
period drama with their usual impeccable eye 
for detail. The costume, set dressing and exte- 
rior shots give context to the events and charac- 
ters we meet. Most impressive here is the family 
house, the place of the everyman amidst the 
more fantastical elements of the script. Jack’s 
costume is particularly effective as well being in 
keeping with his character and persona. Every- 
thing feels right, every aspect of production 
pulling its weight towards a cohesive and satis- 
fying whole. Gold’s incidental music is a case in 
point. Where elsewhere it has seemed insipid, 
the pulsing beats and orchestrated crescendos 
complete the action and fit the situation, remi- 
niscent of the best Mark Ayres’ scores from the 
1980s. 


‘Give me some Spock’ cries Rose, and don’t the 
Mill et al do us proud! The blitz-skyline is mag- 
nificent, the Chula spaceship suitably Star 
Wars-esque and Doctor Constantine’s transfor- 
mation is so spooky and well realised it’s painful 
to watch. Even without the sound effect of Rich- 
ard Wilson’s skull cracking, I find myself cring- 
ing every time. There is so much communicated 
through these effects, helping by extension to 
compliment the plot. With so little time to tell a 
story, the script is fully realised and relished by 
director James Hawes who expertly leads the 
viewer through war-torn London, eerie hospitals 
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and alien incursion with such panache. It is 
especially good to see he is to return for Season 
2. The amount of time and effort taken to polish 
each special effect shows the commitment given 
to Who 2005. However, it’s not just those be- 
hind the camera that do their job. 


‘Dr John Smith. Ministry of Asteroids.’ Christo- 
pher Eccleston is perfectly at home here as the 
Doctor, remaining true to the character while 
providing his own interpretation on our hero. 
Having found Eccleston difficult to warm to, he 
is well in his stride by now. He shines when 
dealing with Nancy, manically piloting the 
TARDIS or encountering Constantine in Albion 
Hospital. One of the engaging elements of Ec- 
cleston’s performance is the range he draws 
upon, from stand-up routine in the drinking 
den, to bemusement and then anger when an- 
swering the TARDIS phone. He is engaged by 
the mystery ensuring the viewer is too. His 
performance is very emotive and strong, engag- 
ing with the audience and his material. Ec- 
cleston’s one-liners, his small infective speeches 
and building passion have impressed me. Just 
as my fantasy world has been rewritten, it’s 
Eccleston I now see as the Doctor. 


Tt’s bad enough with flag girl.’ And Billie 
Piper’s Rose has come to grow and love the 
Doctor as well. Piper’s performance has been a 
highlight of the season in general, and here she 
is effortlessly wonderful. She flirts, explores 
and generally gets stuck into the role of com- 


panion with compassion and ease. Piper is in- 
fectious, just like the Chula’s nanogenes; she 
has broken the mould for traditional 
‘companion’ and really shone. Both Eccleston 
and Piper lead us through the script, their pas- 
sions and emotions easily relayed to the audi- 
ence, both giving sterling performances. 


‘That’s hello twice there. Dull but thorough.’ 
And we fall for the charms of Captain Jack, half 
matinee idol, and half the man your mother 
warned you about. John Barrowman plays him 
with obvious glee and is a beautiful contrast to 
Piper and Eccleston, clearly adding a new dy- 
namic and a sexual sub-text to their blossoming 
relationship. Moffatt writes him better than 
Davies will do for the rest of the season, giving 
him plenty of layers of character and different 
levels to act upon. Barrowman’s acting style 
gels with his co-stars, while also being subtly 
different, perhaps having a more theatrical 
training. Like his character, his acting seems 
just that bit exaggerated, again marking the 
trio out as distinct individuals. 


‘The whole don’t wander off thing.’ The plot 
builds slowly, with the pre-title sequence seem- 
ing quite mundane. However, across the two 
episodes this becomes more significant as a 
whole. Indeed, the initial premise of separating 
Rose from the Doctor seems contrived and false. 
Luckily, there is plenty to intrigue us from 
these conventional beginnings. 


Tm not sure if this is Marxism in action or a 
West End Musical.’ Just as Moffatt writes Cap- 
tain Jack as matinee idol, he twists the period 
clichés and updates them for a modern audi- 
ence. The safe, charming idol becomes a sexual 
predator, the innocent, plucky evacuee hides a 
shameful secret, the zombies are given a few 
more dimensions and now they are rewriting 
DNA. Rose echoes Geri Haliwell’s Spice Girl 
dress, toying on several levels with the audi- 
ence’s sense of irony, showing it is not just the 
period that Moffatt is subverting. 


‘Are you my Mummy?’ This is not to say Moffatt 
does not employ stereotypes. His 1940s London 
is seen through rose-tinted glasses, complete 
with cellar bars, RAF Gentlemen’s clubs and 
blitzed suburbs. However, the period is just a 
background, just as the empty child wears a 
mask, he fits into his period, echoing blank 
faced gas mask propaganda of the time. Mof- 
fatt’s Blitz is a romanticised and thoroughly 
English affair, almost a tick sheet of cockney 
couples, stiff upper lip squadron leaders and 
evacuees. He has rewritten perceptions of his- 
tory, using irony and post-modern subversion to 
give them more depth, while building on these 
same clichés to produce an ideal and quickly 
recognisable backdrop. 


Just as the series is rewriting my fantasy 
world, Moffatt’s script in particular is rewriting 
the rules of producing classic Doctor Who. And 
the pay-off is just around the corner. 


THE DOCTOR DANCES 


Episode 10 = Written by Steven Moffatt 


Broadcast Date UK: May 28/05 = Broadcast Date Canada: Jun 7/05 


You have to remember that primarily 
writer Stephen Moffat has written comedy 
before now. Not exclusively, but for most 
people that is what he is known for. Now to 
come up with such an atmospheric build up 
in The Empty Child relies on the ability to 
plot comedy because if you can time the 
comedy properly, you can time the drama 
and tragedy equally well. ...Child proves 
that, leaving us with a standoff cliffhanger 
that we cannot be certain our heroes will 
emerge from unscathed. They probably will 
— after all, there are another three episodes 
this series to go! — but the question ‘how do 
they get out of that?’ has a million and one 
answers. Does Moffat deliver the answer 
via comedy or drama? Is it easier to deliver 
just one or the other? Probably. So what 
does he plump for? Both. 


I would be interested to know what moti- 
vated Eccleston’s performance in the reso- 
lution since, like Moffat in his writing, he 
manages to combine indignation, anger 
and resolute authority to such an effect 
that when the Doctor’s gamble pays off and 
the danger — and thus that communicated to 
the child menacing Nancy — his throwaway line 
in his Doctor’s typical happy-go-lucky way 
changes the tempo beautifully, making you 
believe that no, he’s not on top of this situation, 
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THE-DOCTOR-DANCES 


yes, it really could have been curtains for them 
all, and by golly, he’s damn pleased it worked. 


What’s also damn pleasing is the interaction in 
the story between the Doctor and Rose with 
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Captain Jack. Although he may come 
across as the stereotypical brassy know-it- 
all American of the movies that can get 
very irritating very quickly (no offence 
meant, we’re talking stereotypes only here) 
it quickly transpires that Jack is much, 
much more than that and not just out for 
himself as his conman persona from 
...Child suggests. When discussing the con, 
he refutes that the communicated effects 
are anything to do with him and what he’s 
done, but is only too happy to do what’s 
needed to straighten out the situation 
throughout the rest of the story. John Bar- 
rowman comes across much better in this 
role of semi-companion than Bruno Langley 
did earlier in the season as Adam in that in 
every sense he as Jack fits into the dra- 
matic narrative far more effectively and 
believably. The friendly rivalry between the 
Doctor and Jack both Eccleston and Bar- 
rowman play to the hilt — the frenetic pace 
of a later scene comparing gadgets, their 
abilities and how they might get them out 
of danger which finds the Doctor as second 
best is a case in point — almost placing 
Piper as Rose in the background as an also-ran, 
and while in no way anyone can say that in this 
episode she is incidental to the main action — it 
is Rose’s quick thinking later in the gadget 
scene that gets them all out of danger — she is 
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in danger of being sidelined by them. 


While Jack, Rose and the Doctor are trying to 
escape the hospital, Nancy has to escape from 
the house where she encountered ‘Jamie’ but is 
caught by the family returning from the air raid 
shelter. It is here that we get a new glimpse of 
Nancy’s true character, alluded to in ...Child 
when she seems to see the Doctor for more than 
he appears to be but treats him like one of her 
children rather than another adult. For al- 
though she is in the wrong for stealing from the 
house, her attitude to the householder Mr Lloyd 
belies her apparent age and wrong-foots him 
totally, reducing him to her pawn because she 
knows that his ‘indiscretions’ with the butcher 
would not be taken very liberally in 1941. Mof- 
fat’s inclusion of this bisexual character is 
brave for both the timeslot and series and gives 
Nancy a lever to use to carry on her work with 
the children. It is beautifully played by Flor- 
ence Hoath and Damian Samuels, and leads us 
to question Nancy’s motives for one seemingly 
so young and her connection to ‘Jamie’. 


The Doctor’s explanation of the ‘infection’ when 
they go to the room where ‘Jamie’ was treated 
is another piece of excellent and atmospheric 
plotting. For while he explains that it has made 
the child the most powerful being on the planet, 
he has effectively sent it to its room like that 
self same naughty schoolboy. When the re- 
cording of Constantine questioning ‘Jamie’ runs 
out but the child’s voice continues, the travel- 
lers are once more back at the mercy of the 
‘infection’ with nowhere to run. Some nifty 
slight of hand on the Doctor’s part creates a 
new exit, though not before Jack has shown his 
true colours and offered to sacrifice himself to 
allow his friends to escape. The realisation on 
the part of the regulars that it is not the tape 
they are hearing, but danger itself from the 
slight figure in the booth outside builds the 
suspense to creepy heights, diffused moments 
later by Barrowman’s utter conviction that he 
can hold it at bay with a banana — he hasn’t 
realised the Doctor’s switched it for his sonic 
blaster. Eccleston’s Doctor is able to provide 
them with an escape route through CGI effects 
into the corridor outside as the pace of the 
scene cracks from suspense to action in a few 
short seconds that work wonderfully well. Hon- 
estly, the banana works well — and ‘digital re- 
wind’ on the blaster gives these weapons a more 
environmentally-acceptable image too ... It 
doesn’t get them out of the fix though, and once 
again they have their backs to the wall with the 
Doctor the only one searching for a way out. 
Jack has one more ace up his sleeve in his one- 
upmanship battle with the Doctor, but while it 
impresses and irritates Rose in equal measure, 
it can only save him for the time being; his 
friends are still stuck in danger — and can we be 
sure he'll return for them? 


Of course he will, or at least get them out of 
there, but Rose has to deal with a bit of as- 
sumed jealousy from the Doctor in the mean- 
time as he impishly enjoys making her squirm 
explaining her feelings for Jack and explaining 
the Captain’s choice of music to drown out the 
child when he contacts them. She soon turns 
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the tables on him when he asks why she trusts 
Jack while he’s trying to loosen the window 
bars and she points out Jack’s like him ‘only 
with dating and dancing.’ They may be in the 
middle of wartime London and trapped in a 
hospital of zombies, but if the Doctor’s got the 
moves as he claims, he can show them to her 
while they wait for Jack. The Doctor’s ‘I’m try- 
ing to resonate concrete’ has more than an echo 
of ‘not tonight darling, ve got a headache’ but 
she won’t take no for an answer. Of course be- 
fore he can show her anything out of this world 
on the dance floor, Jack gooseberries by tele- 
porting them back to his ship and the Doctor’s 
mind is once more focussed on the cause of the 
‘infection’. The interplay in this scene between 
Eccleston and Piper underlines yet again the 
secret of the new series; their on-screen chemis- 
try works so well and whether it be in a humor- 
ous, dramatic or intermixed situation, you can 
believe 100% in them as fellow travellers. Of 
course it also points the way towards the climax 
of the story as now the Doctor gets more facts 
about the space junk, the ‘infection’ and its 
connection to Jack’s own ship. 


Moffat’s ability to write good drama, reusing 
plotting in different locales for effect and back- 
ground continues with a similar revelation 
about Nancy and the child to her entourage of 
evacuees when she returns to them. Telling 
them she’s returning to the bombsite where it 
first started so she can find out what happened, 
she admits she hasn’t told them everything and 
cannot either, and the self-typing typewriter 
producing an endless ‘are you my mummy’ re- 
minds us of both the telephones in ...Child and 
the earlier tape recording; she reminds the 
children that where Nancy goes, ‘Jamie’ follows. 
Again, this scene plays games with our original 
perception of Nancy and makes us question her 
relationship to her brother. Returning to the 
bombsite she shows determination, thoughtful- 
ness and aptitude in getting inside though is 
captured by the soldiers on duty. Chained up 
next to an unwell soldier that she knows is 
going to suffer the same fate, Nancy pleads 
with the officer to put her elsewhere and when 
this doesn’t happen her pleading questioning of 
the soldier makes for real edge-of-seat viewing 
when you think this might be the end for her, a 
character you really care about. Hoath again 
plays the scene so very well and it has to be 
said that in this story she is a real diamond. 


When the Doctor, Jack and Rose get to the 
bombsite, Moffat again has us reflecting on the 
changing views in our society towards sexuality 
when Jack reveals this time it would be better 
if he went to ‘distract the guard’ than Rose, an 
assertion that leaves her open-mouthed and her 
questioning of the Doctor on the sexual politics 
of 51st century humans and his glee at her 
shocked reaction again proves brave and points 
that this show has grown up in leaps and 
bounds over the original it gets its identity 
from. He soon brings us back down to earth 
when Algy (the officer who Jack was with when 
he first spotted Rose in ...Child) turns and is 
taken over by the ‘infection’ right in front of 
Jack; like the soldier with Nancy, he is no posi- 
tion to harm anyone. The travellers free Nancy 
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and go to check on the ‘space junk’, but Jack 
unfortunately activates its emergency protocols 
and it sends out a call for help to which all the 
infected people respond, converging on the 
bombsite. 


Cranking up to the climax still leaves room for 
a touching little morale-boosting scene where 
Rose gets to tell Nancy that there is a future 
worth all the struggle and without Germans in 
England and that she comes from it, and Piper 
and Hoath bounce off each other really well 
considering its brevity. All too soon it’s back 
into the final exposition; that the nanogenes on 
board Jack’s ship — in reality a Tula warship — 
are here in the hospital ship, enough to rebuild 
a whole race. But if the template they’re given 
is wrong... And so medical science, not misused 
or wrong in itself, turns out to be responsible 
for the whole incident — but only because it’s 
been brought to Earth by Jack. He’s caused this 
to happen — and the Doctor has no idea how he 
can stop the nanogenes from doing what they've 
been programmed to do, renewing the whole 
human race in line with the template they were 
first given - Jamie. 


It is now when the ‘troops’ arrive to protect the 
Tula ship that the true relationship between 
Nancy and Jamie is laid bare and Moffat’s 
‘adult’ script kicks in for a final time with the 
revelation as the Doctor realises that Nancy is 
not Jamie’s sister but his mother, a mother he 
has been searching for all his life. His raison 
d’etre is everyone’s, and only Nancy can save 
them by facing ‘Jamie’ down. The raw emotion 
of a teenage mother acknowledging her child 
saves the day as the nanogenes recognise their 
mistake by comparing Nancy’s DNA with 
‘Jamie’s and turn him back to 100% human. 
Coupled with the exultant exposition from Ec- 
cleston’s Doctor, urging and cajoling the nano- 
genes to work it out followed by his unmasking 
and embrace of the ‘reformed’ Jamie brings it to 
a happy resolution. However, a bomb is due to 
fall on them at any second as per Jack’s original 
plan. 


And it has to be said that this is the only point 
of the episode I would take exception to. His 
ship’s appearance with the bomb in its tractor 
beam, Jack having been asked to do so by the 
Doctor while he, Rose and Nancy faced down 
the ‘troops’ is fair enough. Why Jack has to be 
in the beam, riding the bomb is anyone’s guess 
and reminded me of what script editor Terrance 
Dicks once mentioned about an early draft of 
The Claws of Axos where a cliffhanger suppos- 
edly had someone crashing into Hyde Park 
strapped to a giant carrot! (Comedy excess 
mode, though not actually played that way, 
which should have been knocked on the head.) 
Jack flies off into the sunset with the bomb to 
dispose of it, as it can’t be defused. It has since 
been mentioned to me that writing on the side 
of the bomb in German (which went over my 
head as I neither speak or read the language) 
was this episode’s reference to the upcoming 
“Bad Wolf’, but if this was the reason for its 
inclusion it should still have been kicked into 
touch. 
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The Doctor’s ‘software patch’ of the 
nanogenes, not dissimilar to his 
manipulative exchanges with the 
Hand of Omega in ‘Remembrance of 
the Daleks’, enables him to show 
Rose he has got ‘the moves’ when 
they ‘reform’ Constantine and his 
patients, although this also gives 
rise to some witty exchanges which 
bring the Doctor into full ego mode 
when he and Rose return to the 
TARDIS. End of adventure? No, it’s 
not over yet... 


All of Jack’s ways to dispose of the 
bomb without blowing himself up 
come to nothing and it looks like 
he’s a goner. But when Eccleston’s 
Doctor’s on a high he can do any- 
thing. Merging the real world inter- 
face of the TARDIS to the rear of 
Jack’s ship? Easy. With seconds to 
go before it blows up his ship (we 
don’t see this so one piece of SFX 
saved) Jack dashes aboard and the 
TARDIS leaves for adventures 
anew with a new traveller aboard. 


We end on a period note with the 
Doctor dancing with Rose around 
the console room to the strains of 
Glenn Miller with Jack noncha- 
lantly watching bemusedly by a 
pillar, and as an upbeat if inconse- 
quential ending it fits perfectly 
with the style and setting of the 
story. However, while I approve of 
this sort of scene, I feel it shouldn’t 
just have been included to make 
sense of the episode’s title because 
that’s all it really does. Perhaps the 
Big Finish audio title “Medicinal 
Purposes” — which is what the 
nanogenes were there for in the 
first place — would have been more 
appropriate? 


However, I’m being picky. Steven 
Moffat proved to me that he can 
deliver more than just comedy over 
and over again in this two-part 
story and in The Doctor Dances we 
have a great resolution to a stylish 
story. Star turns other than Ec- 
cleston and Piper have to be Bar- 
rowman, which is good since he’s 
going to be around for a little while, 
and Florence Hoath as Nancy, and 
while the vaunted guest star ap- 
pearance of Richard Wilson as Dr 
Constantine ultimately lent the 
role the gravity and believability 
needed it would have been nice to 
have him have a more substantial 
role. James Hawes’ direction ranks 
up there with Joe Ahearne’s and I 
feel the Christmas Special will 
therefore be in safe hands. This 
new series goes from strength to 
strength, and [m more than 
pleased on the strength of this to be 
along for the ride. 
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BOOMTOWN 


Episode 11 = Written by Russell T. Davies 
Broadcast Date UK: Jun 4/05 » Broadcast Date Canada: Jun 14/05 


“The Doctor comes face to face with someone he long thought 
dead,” proclaimed the TV Guide. “Daleks,” we thought. 
“Wrong,” thought Russell T. Davies. Throughout the season, 
RTD has anticipated fan reaction to the episodes in this se- 
ries. From the first episode, when Clive’s web address was 
displayed onscreen, he knew that the fans would be accessing 
whoisdoctorwho.co.uk to see if the website existed. Of course 
it did, as did the UNIT, GeoComtex and Bad Wolf websites 
that followed, with the password to the UNIT website cracked 
by wily viewers within a day. 


So of course he was teasing us by pretending the Daleks were 
returning, when in fact it was the Slitheen, introduced just a 
few episodes earlier in the season. Not all the Slitheen. Not 
even all the Slitheen we’d previously met. Just one. One Blon 
Slitheen, who had miraculously escaped the missile that had 
landed on her head. 


This episode does what all of the other episodes in the series 
have done. They have provided building blocks for the season 
finale. The season is woven like a tapestry, with threads from 
one story appearing in one or more of the others. 


Boom Town! revisits the rift last seen in The Unquiet 
Dead, and checks in on the Slitheen last seen masquerading 
as Margaret Blaine, now mayor of Cardiff. Of course Marga- 
ret’s new position is simply a means to finding her way off of 
the planet Earth, using the aforementioned rift as an energy 
source. 


Each episode this season introduces us to characters, con- 
cepts and ways of thinking that will be revisited in the last 
story, and Boom Town! introduces us to the concept that an 
enemy long thought dead might actually be alive. It also gives 
us our first glimpse at the heart of the TARDIS, and the 
immense power it contains. And we also hear Jack say, “See 
you in Hell,” for the first time. 


In Dalek we saw the Doctor’s hatred for the Daleks. We saw 
his willingness to attempt to kill it without a moment’s hesi- 
tation. Now in Boom Town!, the Doctor is willing to deliver 
the last Slitheen to her home planet to face certain execution. 
But unlike Dalek, the story does not revolve around the 
Doctor’s enemy spending the rest of the episode trying to 
exterminate everything in sight, but rather plays out for us 
the unheard of situation of the enemy trying to talk the Doc- 
tor out of returning her to her home for execution. 


The Slitheen were seen to be every bit as willing as the 
Daleks to kill humans in an effort to achieve their goals, but, 
once again in direct contrast to Dalek, we are slowly but 
surely made to feel sorry for the last member of the Slitheen 
family, and are trying to figure out a way for her to avoid 
being transported to her deserved fate. Then at the end, as in 
Dalek, the baddie does a not-unexpected about-face, and we 
find that after her dinner with the Doctor, Blon Slitheen is 
still quite willing to destroy the Earth in order to get away. 


One of the excellent things in this season is the soap-opera-y 
scenes, which have been almost entirely missing from the 
first twenty-six years of Doctor Who. The Doctor’s dinner 
with Blon gives us that rare opportunity to care about the 
‘monster’ and wonder just exactly how bad is it, and how bad 
is the Doctor for what he’s doing to it. 


The other soapy aspect of the season is the continual revisit- 
ing of Rose’s mother Jackie and boyfriend Mickey. Having 
followed Mickey’s editorials on the website, it’s interesting to 
see that his hatred of the Doctor is slightly tempered on 
screen. Each time he appears he gets just a little braver, and 
is just a little more willing to wade into the adventure. He’s 
even given a task to do during the capture of Blon. As he says 
on his website, “So, anyway. Saved the world last week, 
thanks.” I’m sure by this time next year he’ll have joined the 
TARDIS crew. 
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A ond 
Boom 
Town! 
finally 
saw the 
Doctor 
realizing 
that Bad 
Wolf 
js Wee a 
been 
follow- 
ing him 

around 

since 
he met 
Rose. I 
talked 
t Co) 
sev- 
eral 
people 

who 

hadn’t 

noticed any of the Bad Wolf 
stuff during the season, so it’s probably wise to have thrown 
in a reference in this episode as a taste of things to come in 
Bad Wolf. 


With all the theories about who is the Bad Wolf, every line 
takes on a second meaning. “Don’t worship me, I’d make a 
very bad god,” says the Doctor. “Is this a clue to Bad Wolf”, I 
wondered. Is it a clue to something that happened in the 
Time War? Is it a dig at the fans? 


Jack has incorporated himself into the TARDIS crew with the 
greatest of ease. He’s just as comfortable leading an away- 
team as he is taking orders from the Doctor. His easy-going 
yet completely capable nature is really enjoyable to watch, 
and it is so amazing that he doesn’t take anything away from 
the Doctor’s ‘lead’ role by giving orders, flirting with the com- 
panion or rewiring a piece of alien machinery. 


Russell T. Davies has thrown in several references to The 
Film, starring Paul McGann, this season, and in this story 
we get to see the Heart of the TARDIS, which looks suspi- 
ciously like the Eye of Harmony from The Film, and has 
powers that are similarly indistinguishable from magic. And 
we get another reference to the TARDIS’ cloaking device. I’m 
tempted to think that this entire season is just an excuse to 
answer every continuity and plot loose-end from The Film 
that’s been bothering RTD since 1996. 


I love the pacing of the new stories. When I think of all of the 
time wasted in the old series having the Doctor and compan- 
ions locked up only to escape for the ten millionth time, I am 
glad that the Doctor’s sonic screwdriver will make short work 
of cell doors in the future and allow the plot to get back on 
track with a minimum of interruption. After all, lengthy 
corridors and lock-ups are just ways of stretching a one hour 
plot into a six-parter. 


The chase sequence when the TARDIS team take down Blon 
is hilariously and sensibly truncated with the use of the Doc- 
tor’s ultra-powerful sonic screwdriver. The new series comes 
at us with a breakneck pace and still has time for all of the 
little character moments that make us care. 


An excellent story that gives us a little breather before the 
two-part season finale. But still ends with lots of things ex- 
ploding. 


And I really don’t need to say it, but Billie Piper, Christopher 
Eccleston and John Barrowman were fantastic. 
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Special Effects technology has 


advanced since the First Doctor took the 
TARDIS through time and space. During that 
time, a lot of effects were done live and if you 
wanted an army of Daleks, you would make use 
of photographic blowups and have your Daleks 
go around and around in circles. Today in the 
days of Christopher Ecclestone and Billie Piper 
travelling through time and space in the 
TARDIS, computers can be used to produce the 
special effects along with other tricks used in 
the old days including CSO (Colour Separation 
Overlay). 


Computer graphics were used for maps and 
console screens in the 80’s stories along with 
the lasers which destroyed the Cybermen in 
The Five Doctors, although these were done on 
an old BBC Micro computer. ‘Advanced’ CG 
made it’s debut with Time and the Rani for the 
shots of the TARDIS being hit by the Rani’s 
laser along with the new title sequence. At this 
time, a new device called a Paintbox could be 
used to paint in special effects. Sadly the title 
sequence and the opening shots of Time and the 
Rani were obvious CG effects, but that was 
what it was like in those days. It wasn’t until 
Jurassic Park in 1993 that CG images looked so 
real. 


Until a season five episode of Star Trek: Voy- 
ager, all Star Trek model shots with some ex- 
ceptions were done using motion control models 
- this footage was notable to be reused in a lot 
of Star Trek: The Next Generation episodes, 
which in particular used the same motion con- 
trol model footage of the USS Excelsior model. 
Voyager did something like this for many se- 
ries. Cult series Babylon 5 was the first series 
which had all model and effects footage repre- 
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sented using com- 
puter graphics and 
even gave rise to 
the idea of ‘virtual 
CG sets’. It wasn’t 
until the new Star 
Wars trilogy that 
the idea became 
well known. 


Looking at some 
episodes - The 
End of the 
World, Fathers’ 
Day and The 
Parting of the 
Ways for exam- 
ple show how 
effects technol- 
ogy has advanced, thanks to the 
original Star Wars films. These episodes would 
never have been able to be made in the early 
days. A nice effect that is used in the new series 
is that when the TARDIS police box is open, 
you can see the console room. Something simi- 
lar was done in the Hartnell era where you 
could see the landscape of where the TARDIS 
had landed through the doors. I’m surprised it 


was never done in the 70’s stories - CSO could Be 


have been used for it. 


One of the nicer effects in the series was when 
the TARDIS key would flash. Even the TARDIS 
materialisation and dematerialisation effects 
were enhanced slightly from the original cross- 
fades and roll-back-and-mix of the original se- 
ries. 


This article takes a look at some of the effects 
used for this series in particular episodes. 


ROSE 


Like Spearhead from Space and Terror of the 
Autons, all the Nestene Autons were all played 
by actors in costume. However, unlike the 70’s 
stories, their guns were hollow tubes. A key 
scene replicated one of Spearhead’s key scenes 
when the Autons break out of shop windows, 
only this time we see the actual footage of 
where they break out of the windows. 


In Spearhead from Space, the Nestene Intelli- 
gence was represented by an octopus which was 
shown as a live tentacle, which could have been 
controlled by a wire. In Terror of the Autons, 
the Intelligence was shown as a similar looking 
creature but as a video effect superimposed 
onto live action footage. In Rose, the Intelli- 
gence was shown as a pool of liquid, which was 
a CG animation and for the first time, they 
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were given a voice - in Spearhead, their voice 
was provided via their servant Channing while 
in Terror, an Auton actually spoke. 


As mentioned above, Rose replicates one of 


Spearhead from Space’s key scenes when the 
Autons break out of shop windows. This time, 
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tailed and the effect might not have been good. 
The destruction of 10 Downing Street might not 
have even been allowed. But the plot would 
ey, have to be changed - the metal housing the 
] Doctor and Rose hide in wasn’t built until after 

the IRA tried to blow up the then Prime Minis- 
ter Margaret Thatcher in the late 1980's. 


The Slitheen might not have been possible to 
create using the old style costumes and effects. 


Other good shots were of the missile flying to- 
wards Downing Street. Some of the shots were 
live action plates with a CG missile in use. 


FATHERS’ DAY 


a | The Reapers could be created in the old days 
sl] using puppets like they used for Invasion of the 
% Dinosaurs but the effects wouldn’t be very 
= popular or successful. These monsters were 
totally CGI and unlike some shows, it wasn’t 

= = obvious the Reapers were CGI. 


ae orastes no het 


the filming was done at night and was Sal a The opening FX shot of the TARDIS being fired The regeneration was a mix of computer graph- 

higher budget. Therefore, more Autons could be upon by the Dalek mothership could have been ics and morphing effects. CG was used for the 

used and even more members of the public. produced using various CSO layers but it fire type effects and the morph was used to mix 

wouldn't have had the same im- between the shots of Christopher Eccleston and 
David Tennant. 


THE PARTING OF THE WAYS 


THE END OF THE 
WORLD 


In conclusion, the 
2005 series has 
been enhanced 
with the use of 
computer graph- 
ics in conjunction 
with traditional 
model footage. 
Some of the stuff 
done in this series 
would not have 
been possible for 
most of the original 
series.. Even oper- 
ating the Daleks 
have been made 
simple with radio 
control being used 
to operate certain 
sections of the cas- 
ing, making things a 
lot easier for the 
operators. 


This was a special ef- 
fects tour-de-force. The 
script called for lots of 
various alien creatures 
including Cassandra, 
one of the last survi- 
vors of the human 
race, who was just 
now a skin stretched 
across a frame with a 
brain tank  under- | 
neath. 


ALIENS OF LON- 
DON  & WORLD 
WAR 3 


A lot of the effects in 

this story work bril- | 
liantly using today’s 

technology. The shots of the alien ship flying 
through the skies of London wouldn’t have 
worked well with 1970’s CSO technology. The 
destruction of Big Ben also wouldn’t have One of my favourite CG shots in this episode is Article by Patrick Furlong 
worked well - the model wouldn’t be that de- the Daleks leaving their ships to attack Satel- 
lite Five - there were literally hundreds of 
Daleks in each shot. Although only three Dalek 
casings were built, more advanced CSO tech- 
nology was used to give the impression of doz- 
ens of Daleks going through the same room. 


pact. 


The extermination effects are reminiscing of the 
effects from Remembrance of the Daleks al- 
though it also retains the ‘negative’ effect from 
the original Dalek stories up to Genesis of the 
Daleks. The aura over the person being blasted 


eS a . from Destiny of the Daleks onwards wasn’t a \ af hi q 
articular favourite of mine. 
Ie of the SLitien'. from "en of Zod" e pti isto a's pr tn 
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IS Mickey Sitithhs 
Really 


An ttiot? 


-Rob.Mammone-finds out as. he. 


Russell T. Davies reworking of the Doctor Who format 
has extended from the visuals to the sound to the 
writing. It is hard to think of anyone who has wielded 
as much power over the programme in its long history, 
and his greatest impact lies in character development. 
Which is not surprising, as in all of RTDs works, the 
journey his characters take form an integral part of 
his writing. In The Second Coming, Christopher Ec- 
cleston’s common man turned messiah makes the 
journey from mortal to sacrificial god amidst an at- 
mosphere of rising hysteria and alarming revelation. 


In this new series of Doctor Who, the journey each 
character makes is profound. The Doctor moves from 
scarred loner to friend and saviour. Experiencing the 
wonders of the universe enables Rose to escape the 
confines of her staid, boring life. 


Thankfully, character development is not just reserved 
for the headline acts. In the character of Mickey 
Smith, RTD has engineered a personal development as 
profound as anything we have seen in this new series. 


From the outset, this writer freely admits that Noel 
Clarke’s acting ability will never threaten the greats. 
His range is limited, he is stiff before the camera, and 
his delivery at times is stilted. Nonetheless, given his 
limitations, Clarke was able to develop his role from 
that of an ineffectual, feckless boyfriend in Rose, to the 
more mature, accepting character last seen in Parting 
of the Ways. 


The Mickey Smith we see in Rose is a caricature of the 
useless boyfriend; selfish, self absorbed, opportunistic 
and thoughtless. It seemed at the time the character 
and the actor were a mistake, a grating element in a 
frenetic episode that had much to do a short time. On 
reflection, RTDs plans are twofold - laying the ground- 
work to enable Mickey to win over the sympathy of the 
audience, and to give Rose the perfect excuse to escape 
her mundane life and journey through time and space. 


Our first glimpse of Mickey is in the montage showing 
the last mundane day of Rose Tyler’s life. Depicted 
here as a funny, show off boyfriend who makes Rose 
laugh, Mickey is a bright spot in a bland day who 
offers distraction, but seemingly little else. It is inter- 
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esting that other than a brief hug and kiss, there is no 
suggestion of a deeper relationship beyond mere com- 
panionship. As events later show, perhaps it is out of 
habit that Rose stays with Mickey, not a deeper emo- 
tion. 


Mickey’s first substantial appearance demonstrates 
quickly that RTD has decided to cast him in the worst 
light. Superficially concerned with Rose’s safety, 


In the character of 
Mickey Smith, RTD has 
engineered a personal 
development as 
profound as anything 
we have seen in this new 


series. 


Mickey shows his true interest by suggesting they go 
down the pub, ostensibly to calm her nerves but so he 
can watch the rest of the football. The lack of surprise 
Rose shows at his machinations is telling. She cer- 
tainly does not argue the point, and is happy for him 
to leave and let her deal on her own with the night’s 
events. 


It seems that RTD has deliberately painted Mickey as 
shallow and selfish not for comedic value, but to allow 
the character to develop as the series progresses. 
There is very little value in Mickey being a one note, 
terrible boyfriend through the entire first series. That 
would quickly drag down every scene he appeared in, 
to the ruin of the episode. 
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Attempts to play the protective boyfriend later in the 
episode reveal Mickey to be little more than a buffoon. 
Overly suspicious, but content to sit in his car and 
wait, he quickly falls victim to the Autons. His sullen 
reaction when Rose contradicts his comments about, 
‘ternet lunatic murderers’ is telling. It is the first 
sign that when Rose and Mickey do not see eye to eye, 
the strains on the relationship emerge. It also says 
much about Rose’s attitude to Mickey that she com- 
pletely misses his change in character once she re- 
turns to the car. Part of it is about Rose’s peculiar 
self-absorption, but it also has a lot to do with the sort 
of impact he has on her in a general sense. When he is 
with her, she is not really with him. 


Reduced to a cipher through his terrifying experiences 
in the Auton lair, Mickey is an incoherent, panicked 
coward, suspicious of all things alien. Foreshadowing 
his appearance as a child in Father’s Day, Mickey 
clings to Rose, reduced to the level of a child once 
more. In a way, his reactions throughout the story 
support that Doctor’s harsh attitude towards humans: 
useless, selfish and stupid, but with an ounce of hope 
for improvement. For Mickey Smith, in the aftermath 
of the Auton Invasion, the only way is up. 


In the year since Rose left, suspicion over her disap- 
pearance fell onto Mickey. Interviewed numerous 
times by the police, ostracized by his neighbours, 
Mickey is changed by his experiences. No longer the 
figure of fun and derision as seen in Rose, he has 
grown quite a deal. He has had time to reflect, and his 
affection for Rose has deepened into something near- 
ing obsession. He has roamed the city, looking for any 
sign of the TARDIS. His obsession has extended to the 
Doctor, taking up where Clive left off. Find the Doc- 
tor, find Rose. 


His fear of the Doctor has vanished as he has tracked 
him through history. He stands up to the Doctor’s 
deliberate jibes, and it says a lot about Mickey that he 
also stands up to the Slitheen. Whereas the Nestene 
Consciousness terrified him, he not only defends 
Jackie against one, but also has the cheek to take a 
photo of one before fleeing. Torn from the comfortable 
life he led before the Doctor arrived, it seems that 
Mickey has knuckled down and done some thinking, 
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and grown a spine. 


The way he views his relationship with Rose has also 
changed. Far from being a continual presence in his 
life, with Rose gone, he has had to get on with his life 
and re-evaluate what she means to him. Clearly, 
while they have been apart, he still has a great deal of 
affection for her, which she reciprocates. 


His attitude to the Doctor has also changed. He is still 
wary, even jealous, but Mickey is adult enough to 
confess to the Doctor he is not up to the lifestyle he 
and Rose lead. The Doctor shows his newfound re- 
spect for Mickey, forged in the tension of the missile 
attack on the Slitheen, where the future of the world 
rested in Mickey’s hands, by acceding to his request 
not to tell Rose. No longer just ‘Ricky’, Mickey is con- 
tent to acknowledge his own fears, and wait for Rose 
to return. He still needs Rose, but not so much that he 
can overcome his own fears. 


However, in the six months that separate World War 3 
and Boomtown, something has gone badly wrong. 
Obsession is the flipside of love, and the slide from 
obsession to hate is slippery indeed. Although it 
should be obvious that Rose does not need her pass- 
port for interplanetary travel, Mickey comes running 
regardless. It seems that the passing of time has done 
little to heal the wounds of Rose’s departure from his 
life. 


Mickey stands up for himself against the Doctor and 
Captain Jack’s gentle chiding, giving as good as he 
gets. Invited to come along and see the sights, Mickey 
finds himself sharing a meal and the trio’s adventures. 
Soon enough, everything turns sour. 


It is more than a desire to make Mickey the comedy 
relief that gives RTD license to treat him like a buf- 
foon. Mickey’s reactions are designed to contrast with 
the three time travellers. Where they work together 
as a team, he is an outsider. Where they ooze confi- 
dence, he is hesitant. Given the chance to help foil 
Blon’s plans, he is instead bumbling and useless, un- 
able to hold up his end of the plan to corner and cap- 
ture her. 


Mickey knows that Rose never needed her passport, 
and when they come to that, they feel mutual relief. 
For Mickey, this is a chance to rekindle their relation- 
ship, yet his common decency makes him tell Rose 
about his new girlfriend, Tricia Delaney. Rose is at 
first surprised, yet happy, but later, alone with him, 
she questions his judgement, attacking Tricia. Mickey 
is understandably angry, enraged even — he has done 
the correct thing by moving on, yet Rose does not seem 
to want to let go, which causes all sorts of anguish and 
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ambiguity between them. 


He then reveals his true feelings; something the old 
Mickey would have been incapable. 


‘Tm not asking you to leave him, ‘cos I know that’s not 
fair. I just need something, yeah, some promise when 
you do come back you come back for me.’ This is the 
critical point in their relationship — Mickey tells Rose 
exactly what he wants in fashion he has never done 
before. 


Rose shows her true feelings when she races off as the 
rift opens. Her life lies in a different direction to 
Mickey. 


What we see in Boomtown is an ending and a begin- 
ning for Mickey. He has grown and matured in the 
time since Rose left. He is confident enough to stand 
up to adults like the Doctor and Captain Jack. He is 
confident enough to express his real feelings to Rose, 
to be truthful with her about Tricia, and be truthful 
with Rose regarding his hopes for the two of them. 


By the end of Boomtown, Mickey appears to have come 
to a personal resolution. Rose is desperately looking 
for him amidst the destruction. Before that night he 
would have gone to her, her reaction a sign to him 
there was hope for them as a couple. Now, he refuses 
to show himself. Part of his reaction is revenge, but 
the rest is a refusal to run to her as he did at the be- 


ginning of Boomtown. Mickey loves her, but not at the 
loss of his, self respect. 


We come, then, to Parting of the Ways. A story about 
acceptance and sacrifice as much as anything else, we 
see the Doctor accept who he is and sacrifice himself 
for someone he loves. Mickey does much the same. 
The Mickey we see in Rose is one eager to skive off and 
head to the pub instead of being a support to his girl- 
friend. In the final episode, the tables are turned. 
Mickey is the quiet source of comfort, listening to her 
tearful argument that there is more to life, if only we 
see it and grasp it, a lesson both of them have learned 
from the Doctor. He tries to assuage her grief at her 
loss, but understands her point of view. The haunted 
look on his face at her words is testament to that. 


But since it seems that the Doctor has sent her away, 
Mickey also argues that she now needs to lead her own 
life, not the Doctor’s, and that she can lead that life 
with him. Could anyone argue that the Mickey who 
says this is a completely changed man from the one we 
see in Rose? He might be second best, but at least he 
is willing to take on and share her burden of grief. 


Of course, when Rose realises that there may indeed 
be a way back to the Station, Mickey is there to help, 
despite Rose saying that there is nothing left for her 
on Earth. Such a devastating comment is clearly 
wounding, but Mickey faces it with a new- found stoi- 
cism, knowing that if they succeed, Rose is lost to him 
for good. He has enough self-respect to respect Rose’s 


4 wishes, and indeed, pushes her on when her optimism 
= flags. In the end, Mickey is left not knowing whether 


| they succeeded or not, but the effort has taught us 
much about Mickey. 


| 


What Russell T. Davies has done in depicting his 


: . . . . 
——_ characters in this new series of Doctor Who is almost 


/ unique in the history of the programme. With the 


) exception of a bare handful, most characters were 
| ciphers, plot devices to move along a story. In this 


updated version, we see in the screen people who are 
just like us, motivated by emotions and desires we all 
share. Mickey is a young man struggling to cope in a 


_ world that no longer makes sense, all the old truths 


swept away by a greater truth in the person of the 
Doctor. While not nearly perfect, what Davies has 
done with him is an example to us all that whatever 


| our human frailties, with diligence, with kindness, and 


with understanding, we can gain the appreciation and 
respect of not only those around us, but of ourselves 
also. 


Article by Robert Mammone 
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BADWOLF 


Episode 12 = Written by Russell T. Davies 


Broadcast Date UK: Jun 11/05 = Broadcast Date Canada: Jun 21/05 


And so we near the end of the season one. The 
Doctor finds himself trapped in the Big Brother 
House, Rose becomes a contestant on The 
Weakest Link and Jack finds something What 
Not to Wear. 


the scenes? 


Bad Wolf is the first part of the culmination of | 
what purported to be a season-long arc of sto- [7 


ries, but what in effect became little more than 
an annoying series of references to the phrase 
“Bad Wolf” for eleven weeks, with a big payoff 
story at the end. Despite the title of the story, 
the payoff does not occur here. What this epi- 
sode does do is introduce the Bad Wolf Corpora- 
tion, the television company running deadly 
games for the amusement of an unseen Earth 
public in the year 200,100. 


The story is almost set up to be a sequel to The 
Long Game, though it seems more likely that 
this was conceived first, as the earlier episode is 
little more than filler material. Bad Wolf im- 
proves on The Long Game enormously. Very 
much a game of two halves, Bad Wolf begins 
with the Doctor and his friends each trapped 
inside a television programme based on a cur- 
rent programme actually transmitted on Brit- 
ish telly in 2005. Whether the episode is sug- 
gesting that Bad Wolf Corporation is a future 
incarnation of the BBC or that the current BBC 
is run by Daleks, I’m not altogether sure (yes, 
Daleks. It was they all along. Still though, 
we'll come to those in a minute). Perhaps the 
episode’s greatest artifice, and one that makes 
the game show format stand out, is its spot-on 
interpretation of the programmes in question. 
No dodgy sound-alike actors and “music in the 
style of...” here. The producers have gone to 
the lengths of hiring the actual artistes who 
present these programmes, the music played on 
these programmes and even the logos of these 
programmes, even when a rival channel broad- 
casts one of them. This use of Ann Robinson, 
Davina McCall, et al adds a sense of realism to 
the proceedings and provides some much- 
needed verisimilitude. 


I fear that in some quarters there may be com- 
plaints about why these programmes would 
still be being broadcast 199,000 years into the 
future, but they miss the point somewhat. 
That’s a very fannish way of looking at things, 
and something only those who can’t see a world 
outside of Doctor Who would do: given the 
choice between having Big Brother and The 
Weakest Link, or some randomly invented game 
shows from the pen of the writer, why not use 
the one that the audience will have the most 
connection to? If nothing else, it provides a 
nifty shortcut in the storytelling, as everyone is 
already familiar with the rules of the games. 
And then there’s the added twists gained by 
subverting the rules of the games and having 
the wonderfully designed Anne-droid (one of the 
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The Controller of Bad Wolf TV |% 
has her own secrets — but who is really behind | 


best gags of the season, that name) unexpect- 
edly disintegrating the losing participants. 


However, as fun as these interludes are, it’s 
once we break free from the gimmicky game 
show device that the story really kicks off. Two 
of our heroes break free from their games, and 
we discover we're on Satellite Five (now called 
the Game station), the location of The Long 
Game, one hundred years after that story. And 
the Doctor’s actions then have had conse- 
quences, for once... 


Unfortunately, the use of the Satellite Five 
location means we're treated once again to the 
dire sets from The Long Game. We are, how- 
ever, given some great shots: the dolly in on the 
Doctor going into the lift segueing into the pull 
back on the Controller and the Floor 500 staff 
being a particlar highlight. In the middle of all 
this though, we’re given another “Doctor thinks 
Rose is dead when she’s not” moment, when he 
beats himself up over causing her to die - ex- 
actly the same as the one in Rob Shearman’s 
excellent Dalek. It’s handled well though, and 
twice in a season isn’t too bad. 


We discover that The Controller ostensibly runs 
Bad Wolf, a human being wired into the Game 
station since she was a child. It becomes clear 
that the Controller is being controlled herself, 
by an outside force, and secretly took the Doctor 
and his friends into the games running on the 
station to get help onboard without the knowl- 
edge of her masters. It’s no surprise to learn 
that her masters are the Daleks, and with her 
strange life of being strung up into the com- 
puter system on lots of wires, the Controller is a 
wonderful extension of Dalek technology, remi- 
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niscent of a combination of the Emperor Dalek 
from Evil of the Daleks and the Battle Com- 
puter in Remembrance of the Daleks. She looks 
fab, and very spooky, and Martha Cope is out- 
standingly in the role. 


In fact, all of the guest cast do well, even when 
given less than interesting characters to play 


+ with, something that’s been true of the season 


as a whole. There has been some excellent 
casting throughout, and whilst the crew of the 
Game station are pretty one-dimensional sorts 
with flimsy back stories (slightly ineffectual 
chap fancies miserable power-dressed career 


4+ woman who you can tell now will promise to go 


for a drink with him just before she dies), they 
at least bothered; one of the ways this new Doc- 


| tor Who differs from the old. And then there’s 
| everyone’s-favourite-choice-for-a-black-British- 


Doctor-Who, Paterson Joseph, giving us a nice 
turn as a sly Weakest Link contestant, Rodrick, 
who bizarrely starts off trying to help Rose 
survive then ends trying to get her killed. 


The best thing about the episode, though, is the 


¥ relationship between Christopher Eccleston’s 


Doctor and Jo Joyner as Lynda (with a y), one 
of the Big Brother contestants. Their dialogue 
is carefully structured to mirror that of the 
Doctor and Rose in “Rose” and it’s clear she 
takes to the Doctor. Joyner is very much a 
proto-companion and well worth developing. 
One thing seems obvious — the universe isn’t 
big enough for both her and Rose! 


It’s no secret that the outstanding highlight of 
this first season has been Billie Piper’s Rose. 
She’s proved herself to be one of the best young 
actresses around and surely deserves a BAFTA 
for her work. She doesn’t get a lot to do here 
beyond laughing at the Anne-droid then getting 
shot, and in many ways fulfils here a much 
more traditional role of a Doctor Who girl in 
danger than she’s been required to play in the 
past. Oh, and her delivery of “shoes” is genius. 
She’s not missed too much though, as John 
Barrowman as Jack is magic. Barrowman has 
been excellent in all of his episodes so far, and 
doesn’t disappoint here. Sad internet worries 
beforehand about an American bisexual charac- 
ter from the future entering the Doctor’s inti- 
mate ring have been well and truly swept away 
as Barrowman silences all of his critics. Quite 
frankly, the man, and the character, is wonder- 
ful, and deserves his own series. In any other 
programme, he would be the leading man. 


And then there’s Christopher Eccleston. He 
gives here his best performance since Dalek 
and as the lead, holding the series together, 
he’s impeccable. Again, casting has been nigh- 
on perfect, on both a regular and guest level, 
and this is evident in Eccleston’s role here. 
He’s playing very much the archetypal, essence- 
of-the-Doctor here, “the finest dream of hun- 
dreds of human beings”, as Parkin might have 
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THE PARTING 


it; the magical stranger who rides into town, 
fights for the underdog, takes a stand against 
evil, and never loses. He is going to find out 
who’s behind all this, and he is going to defeat 
them. He is going to rescue Rose from the 
clutches of the evil Daleks and he is going to be 
successful: because he’s the Doctor. It’s some- 
thing we haven't seen too much on television 
recently, and Eccleston fills the part admirably, 
with a performance worthy of the Doctor. 


So then, Daleks! Love them or hate them, every- 
one loves Daleks. They’re introduced quite slyly 
by Director Joe Ahearne, with Dalek-eye-view- 
points and blurred reflections of them before they 
make their full appearance. No-one was going to 
be surprised it was them though, and that’s not 
the point here. They’re set up, again, as an ar- 
cheypal enemy rather than a well-characterised 
race of beings, and are there purely as a foil for 
the Doctor to make his big speeches. A full epi- 
sode of this may not work very well, and I hope 
they are dealt with as a species in the concluding 
episode of this two-parter, but for the last few 
moments of a climactic adventure, it works per- 
fectly and sets out the ‘Doctor versus Daleks’, 
‘good versus evil’ paradigm magnificently. The 
use of these archetypal conventions and classical 
Doctor Who imagery instantly lends the events 
an epic quality as we feel we’re watching the 
makings of a War in Heaven with two idealistic 
sides diametrically opposed to one another. 
Quite frankly it raises the bar, and even the new- 
est of viewers can recognise we’re working on a 
grander scale all of a sudden. It’s what I would 
have done, had I been half as clever as the cur- 
rent production team. 


Some flaws in the storytelling aside (such as both 
Rose and the Doctor being shown the 
“contestants being exterminated bit” straight 
after each other, duplicating the information for 
the audience) don’t spoil what is basically a very 
slight story. But the aim of the episode is style 
over substance, and that’s no less a legitimate 
aim than substance over style. The use of the Big 
Brother formats are little more than attempts to 
be stylish and modern, for there is no satirical 
use of them at all, which might have been ex- 
pected from one of the season’s better writers. 
They’re not pulled apart, they’re not suggested to 
be evil or bland in any way whatsoever, beyond 
the Doctor not liking them a bit, nor are they 
triumphed as being fun to watch and a new form 
of entertainment: they’re just there, and in story- 
telling terms they could be dispensed with almost 
completely. They’re there for style. 


What we end with is a Doctor Who story that is 
an exercise almost entirely in stylistics, with the 
Doctor as a pure hero and his enemy as pure 
villains. This honing of the concepts of the pro- 
gramme to near infinity, slicing them down to 
their basic components to give a classic view of 
the characters is a magnificent trick and lets the 
story work in a very archetypal way. You have 
the purest wonderful hero every created by hu- 
mans, the terrible evil monster he will fight and 
defeat at all costs, and his friends who help him 
and get into danger. You can’t get more Doctor 
Who than that. 
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OF THE WAYS 


Episode 13 = Written by Russell T. Davies 
Broadcast Date UK: Jun 18/05 = Broadcast Date Canada: Jun 28/05 


There is no doubting that “The Parting Of The 
Ways” was fantastic! It was thrilling, emo- 
tional and engaging in equal measures, though 
it certainly didn’t tie up all the loose ends sat- 
isfactorily. The resolution to the Bad Wolf arc 
running though the season seemed a little too 
high concept for my liking for example, but 
what the episode did do was consolidate Who’s 
return to national popularity. 


The thirteen-part series has demolished ITV’s 
dominance of Saturday nights with celebrity 
entertainment fodder, repositioned the series 
at the centre of the national psyche, had news- 
paper column inches by the forest full and even 
re-established the concept of family viewing 
with a perfect example of a show enjoyed by all 
members and all ages. The series has not only 
worked on a level enjoyed by long in the tooth 
fans like us, but also for everyone else from 
newbie six year olds (Daleks are back in the 
playground, phone boxes can travel in time 
again) to twenty-something’s and more impor- 
tantly females. 


So with all the high expectations placed on the 
final episode to deliver it really couldn’t have 
been an easy task for Russell T Davies to de- 
liver. Any weaknesses in the plot (e.g. the Bad 
Wolf resolution) were more than made up for 
by Davies sparkling, smart and sassy dialogue. 
Davies makes it all look and sound so easy, but 
by Christ he must have sweated blood to do so. 
This was complimented by superb direction by 
Joe Aherne who conjured up several magnifi- 
cent moments which will surely go down in 
Who history — a defeated Doctor being sur- 
rounded by the Daleks, the death of Lynda 
(perhaps the best death scene of the series) 
and the Dalek invasion fleet pouring from their 
ships like a horde of angry wasps. 


Everything just hit the mark in this episode 
from the guest cast, set design and the music — 
which has tended to be overly bombastic in 
previous episodes — so my only complaints can 
be levelled at the resolution which I felt just a 
little bit to contrived. However, the sparkly 
dialogue and the spot on acting of the leads 
helped smooth over this only minor quibble. 


It was a breathless, magnificent piece of TV (in 
fact perhaps the best piece of modern British 
sci-fi ever) that culminated in the series first 
ever-standing regeneration sequence. The 
ninth incarnation became the tenth incarna- 
tion in as energy surged through the Timelord 
like lava. And on those tantalising short 
glimpses of Tennant he promises to be a win- 


ner. But, what of Eccleston? In the space of 


just thirteen episodes he made the part his 
own, he was unlike any other Doctor, but also 
a distillation of the essential qualities of all the 
previous incarnations. His final tense confron- 
tation with the dreaded Daleks harks back to 
the Tom Baker “do I have the right” scene from 
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“Genesis of The Daleks”. Davies has also clev- 
erly redefined the motivations of the Daleks 
firstly by not using Davros and secondly by 
giving them religion. They have gone from the 
fascist metaphors of the 60’s and 70’s to meta- 
phors for fundamentalists something so fitting 
for our era. 


Perhaps the best judgment for the success of 
this episode and the new series in general 
should be its impact on the younger generation 
and if the reaction of my son is anything to go 
by (who is already counting down to “The 
Christmas Invasion”) then the series is en- 
sured a healthy lifespan. Christopher Ec- 
cleston is his hero, but despite shedding a tear 
for his departure he was awe struck to see the 
regeneration. His comment on Tennant’s brief 
first scene sum up things nicely. “I like him. 
He looks fun. I bet the next series will be even 
better!” 


CREDITS 


Reviews: Rose-Gary Phillips, The End of The 
World-Cyril Washbrook, The Unquiet Dead- 
Jack Rees, Aliens of London-Bob Furnell, 
World War IlI-Drew Payne, Dalek-Paul Hayes, 
The Long Game-Nick Mellish, Father’s Day- 
Patrick Furlong, The Empty Child-Morgan 
Melhuish, The Doctor Dances-Martin Hearn, 
Boomtown-Misha Lauenstein, Bad Wolf- 
Andrew Orton, The Parting of The Ways- 
Andrew Screen 


Artwork: Rose, Aliens of London - Andrew 
Orton; The End of The World, The Unquiet 
Dead, The Long Game, Father’s Day, Bad Wolf 
& The Parting of The Ways - Jack Drewell; 
World War III, The Empty Child - Nigel Parry; 
Boomtown - Jamie Hunn; Dalek - Alex Lydiate 
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the clockwise man 
the 


monsters inside 


winner takes all 


1B 1B IC) 
BOOKS 


The 


Breet 


Bustin RICHARD Ss 
“ : 


a ne time editors and executive pro- 

“ ducer for the BBC: Justin Richards, 
“— Stephen Cole 
Rayner seemed a list of usual suspects to 
showcase BBC book’s range of tie-in nov- 
els. If the choice of author is a little uni- 
maginative, then at least the content o 
this trio is slightly more diverse. Taking 
its cue from the TV series, we are pre- 


sented with an adventure on contem p0-F=s 


rary Earth, one in its past, and one in the lmEg 
future — and we even get to visit Rose’s= 
first alien world! 


A few spoilers follow... 


If Justin Richards had used a pseudonym, 
I don’t think anyone would have been 
fooled. The Clockwise Man is a patchwork 
of past themes and ideas from his previous 
novels, so that a seasoned reader knows 
exactly what’s coming. We have the me- 
chanical robots in suits of armour, themes 
of identity and the use of masks from 
Dreams of Empire, Tsars and Russian 
history from Time Zero, the relentless AI 
creatures from System and Millennium 
Shock, and finally, the Richard’s penchant 
for a devastating nuclear blast and count 
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down sequence from Option Lock. And 
that’s not even counting his Virgin New 
Adventures. His characters are all well 
drawn but there is no originality in his 
work. The Doctor and Rose are both used 
effectively, and recognisable to a TV audi- 
ence, but the ‘feature’ of using this newest 
team evaporates once you realise the au- 
thor has merely supplanted them into a 
string of his greatest hits. Although I ap- 
preciate there may have been time con- 
straints on delivering these on time, Rich- us the welcome return of the Slitheen and 
ards has produced far better work under a new Mafia-esque ‘family’ the Blathereen. 
similar conditions (The Shadow in the He also allows us Rose’s first visit to an 
Glass and The Banquo Legacy being two alien planet, echoing Jo Grant’s reactions 
prominent examples. Although perhaps it in The Colony in Space. The ‘surprise’ vil- 
lains are a lovely extension of the series’ 
own continuity and Cole builds on their 
history and extrapolates from what we see 
on television. Cole’s novel succeeds where 
Richard’s fails, giving Rose and the Doctor 
distinct strands of action and placing 
them within a future society of prison 
planets. His themes are relevant and topi- 
cal, while also providing an interesting 
and varied setting. All his characters have 
their own lives and motivations, although 
the sheer number of inmates and warders 
sometimes makes it difficult to distinguish 
one from another. 


If Justin Richards had 
used a pseudonym, I 
don’t think anyone 
would have been fooled. 


Wenstare: (neiihe 


BY STEPHENNCULE meee 


is significant to note that i were both B& 
co-authored?) Whether The Clockwise = 
Man has this affect on a new reader, just Ee 
discovering these gorgeously produced § 
books, it is impossible for me to say. How- 
ever, I was disappointed by Richard’s en- 
try into the new Who canon. 


Stephen Cole’s The Monster’s Inside fares & 
better. Cole is a writer who has matured 
and improved since his first fictional for- 
ays, each release being better in terms of § 
quality and reader satisfaction. Cole gives 


TierTakes: A 


BY JACQUELINE RAYNER 
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The middle section of The Monsters Inside 
loses its earlier pace, but soon gathers 
momentum as it heads towards its conclu- 
sion. Cole borrows from Pertwee’s adven- 
tures, as mentioned before, but also sees 
Rose and the Doctor’s relationship as a 
latter-day Romana and Doctor. His hero 
shares a certain humour and independ- 
ence with Tom Baker and characters such 
as Ermenshrew and Flowers would seem 
in keeping with Season 17, as would the 
Slitheen and the prison globs. While the 
novel is mostly light and frothy, there is a 
moral streak that raises the quality of the 
book from romp to something more en- 
grossing and worthwhile. 


Lastly, Jacqueline Rayner brings us back 
home for Winner Takes All. Never revel- 
ling in its ABBA-based title, her plot takes 
us into a contemporary world of computer 
games, high street shopping, scratch cards 
and giant porcupines. Rose is reunited 
with Mickey and Jackie, all of whom are 
well characterised and developed. In fact, 
Rayner’s novel develops all the regulars in 
a satisfying way, which is sadly lacking 
from the others in the range. Her writing 
rifts with Charlie and the Chocolate Fac- 
tory and Harry Potter, making it fresh and 
relevant to a modern audience, while pro- 
ducing a wry smile or two. 


Cemented in the real world, Rayner popu- 
lates the Powell Estate with credible and 
sympathetic characters, while her alien 
races are lifted from Hartnell morality 
plays. The bad Quevvils (didn’t you notice 
they have evil in their names?!) and mis- 
understood Mantodeans are entertaining, 
raising them from generic status to an- 
other level. Rayner does not shirk from 
her thematic and narratorial duties either, 
examining game playing culture, the atti- 
tudes to ‘killing’ people of Darren Pye and 
that of independence and free will. 
Rayner’s passages where the Doctor is 
controlling Rose are some of the most pow- 
erful from the season as a whole and cer- 


Fanreaction 


What did the fans think of 
the new series? Here’s 
what some of them said... 


My first impression of the new Doctor and the 
new companion were mixed, but I soon grew to 
love Rose. Rose was a companion that everyone 
could relate to, but definitely had her own per- 
sonality. She could be a friend of the Doctor, 
but she wasn’t afraid to challenge him when she 
saw fit. As to the Doctor, he took a little more 
getting use to, but after a few episodes, I started 
to like Christopher Eccleston’s portrayal of the 
Time Lord. I found this Doctor to be more emo- 
tional and more affectionate towards his com- 
panion (e.g. holding hands and hugging). 
-Bonnie Gale, Vancouver BC Canada 


I’m very happy with the new series. Everyone 
from my three year old god-daughter to my sixty 
five year old mother is hooked. 

-Agrado, OG Forum, CA USA 


I’m enjoying the new series immensely. The 
thing that stands out for me is that there simply 
isn’t anything else like it on British television. 
RTD has introduced something to television that 
I, and many others, thought had died a long 
time ago - engaging all family entertainment. 
Families are actually making appointment 
viewing with this show. It’s kept the best parts 
of the original format, worked up an exciting 
story arc around it, adopted high quality pro- 
duction values - everything you’d expect when re 
-imagining a classic concept. 

-Olive, via email 


I’m afraid I never did warm up to the Eccleston 
Doctor that much. He’s interesting, but he does- 
n't’ seem to have the personal depth of the other 
Doctors, including the Paul McGann one. He 
some great moments, but there was always this 
brittle, standoff-ish edge to him that I just didn’t 
connect with. I think it was almost a feeling of 
Eccleston not fully engaging in the part for me. 


tainly the finest aspect of this series of Maybe if he stayed another season or two... I 


books. Winner Takes All is a great success, 
just as the books have been in general. 
However, I hope future authors take 
Rayner’s approach in producing something 
which could so easily be translated to 
screen, incorporating all the wit, warmth 
and relevance of Davies’ own scripts. 


Review by Morgan Melhuish 
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guess we'll never know. 
-Jay Demetrick, Oliver BC Canada 


There is just nothing there for me. As I’ve not 
really analyzed the show indepth, I couldn't give 
a specific as to what is lacking, but my attention 
has been elsewhere by the end of every episode, 
bar “The Unquiet Dead”. The lack of plot, the 
inconsistent and immature use of emotion and 
humour are probably to blame. The whole thing 
has left me cold. 

-Zoraster, OG Forum, CA USA 


I think this series of “Doctor Who” is the best 
ever. I have loved all the episodes. I no longer 


care about the previous 26 seasons or the TVM. 
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Christopher Eccleston is the best Doctor, and I 
am sure that David Tennant will be just as 
good. 

-T. Gelthing, via email 


Too much comedy and lightweight production 
and direction. There’s a great show struggling to 
get out of the cocoon. RTD’s problem is he seems 
to have bought into the ‘myth’ that Doctor Who 
was always this ‘camp’ show. No it wasn’t. 
-Cockels, OG Forum, CA USA 


I’m really enjoying having the series back. I’m 
the fact that my kids, partner, friends, nieces 
and nephews are watching it. Even my Mum’s 
watching it! And, they all love it. The produc- 
tion values are amazing and Billie Piper is 
amazing as Rose. 

-Marc Atkinson 


...in general the plots have been rather simplistic 
compared with the old series. It is not necessar- 
ily a bad thing, as complicated plots make peo- 
ple turn off in droves, as they did in the 80’s, but 
“Rose” and “The End of The World” particularly 
suffered from thin plotting. Of course to be fair, 
you aren't going to get as much plot in 45 min- 
utes as 90. 

-Derek McCellan, via email 


My one main disappointment though has been 
Christopher Eccleston’s portrayal of the Doctor. 
He just hasn’t clicked with me at all. He’s al- 
most playing a different character and doesn’t 
seem like the Doctor I know and love. I did start 
to like him a bit in “WW3” but overall, he’s just 
not nailed it for me. 

-Marcus via email 


I think the key to understanding the sadness 
that some fans are feeling is that they can’t get 
past the concept that the show now isn’t really 
made for them. 

-Rob Mammone, OG Forum, CA USA 


I couldn't warm up Christopher Eccleston as the 
Doctor. I found his incessant grinning annoy- 
ing, while I found he seemed to come across less 
intelligent than previous Doctor’s. Throughout 
the series he continually did what I'd call un- 
Doctor-like things, which made me think that 
perhaps it was some plot device created by RTD 
to make us think that the big mystery of the 
series would turn out to be that he was really the 
Master in disguise. Sure there were moments 
when he impressed me, and while overall he 
gave a credible performance, I wouldn’t rate him 
highly as one of the best Doctor’s. 

-Bob Furnell, Vancouver BC Canada 


The new series is bloody brilliant and anyone 


who says differently should be shot! 
-Willie Sherley, Toronto ON Canada 
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The Ninth Doctor in 


RETURN TO GALLIFREY 


AN ORIGINAL NINTH DOCTOR FICTION BY MILES REID 


here was a prime rule in 
Gallifreyan Time Travel. 


Thous shalt not intentionally transgress one’s 
own past or future and thou shalt not travel into 
the past or future of Gallifrey. 


The Doctor had broken the first part of the 
prime rule more times than he ever wanted to. 
The second and harder part of the rule was 
impossible to break. The Time Lord’s were 
linked to their planet in a way unknown to 
them. No matter how much time was spent 
‘away, when you returned to Gallifrey, time 
had passed at almost the same rate. 


It was for this reason the Doctor cannot go 
home again. Gallifrey is rubble and debris; it 
was to this that the TARDIS returned him 
when he set the controls for Gallifrey. 


A dead world, no home to return to. 


The Doctor sighed; he wanted to return home so 
badly, if he could do things differently, maybe 
he could... But it was no use, no matter how 
many times he set the coordinates for Gallifrey, 
all he got were rocks in space. In a moment 
hinged on desperation, he decided to do the one 
thing open to him. 


After all, with the Time Lords dead, who could 
stop him breaking the rules as much as he 
liked? 


The Doctor closed his eyes and exhaled, he had 
set the coordinates as best he could. If all went 
to plan, he would return to Gallifrey a good five 
years before the War started. A few choice 
words, some meddling here and there and the 
Time Lord’s could effectively nip the problem in 
the bud before it ever got out of control. There 
was the threat of his being caught on put on 
Trial for his actions (again) but the Doctor did 
not care about his fate. If Gallifrey could have a 
better chance, he would be perfectly willing to 
accept the consequences. After exile on Earth, 
they would probably either just kill him out- 
right or worse, exile him to Cardiff. 


The Doctor pressed the buttons on the console 
and the TARDIS came to life, it shot through 
the time vortex like a mad horse. Suddenly, 
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throughout the corridors of the 
ship, a bell rang, ominous and 
piercing. Deep in the TARDIS’ 
circuitry, there was a_ struggle 
between the heart of the TARDIS 
and its brain. The heart wanted to 
return home, the brain wanted to 
put an end to the Doctor’s attempt 
to break the prime rule of the 
Time Lords. His hand raised and 
the Doctor whispered a silent 
prayer before bringing the ham- 
mer down again and again on the 
TARDIS console. Soon, the clang 
of the TARDIS warning system 
and the clang of the Doctor’s 
hammer became a rival in might 
and power to the warning bell. 
Sparks flew from the console 
and the Doctor kept hammering, 
if he kept this up, maybe the 
TARDIS would simply let him 
have its way. Alternatively, it 
could just play silly buggers 
with his memory and melt all 
the clocks again. 


Soon, the warning bell stopped 
and there was the familiar 
thud of TARDIS landing. The 
Doctor opened his eyes and 
looked around; he was still in 
one piece, as was the TARDIS and his hammer. 
Hammer in hand, the Doctor inched around to 
the display monitor and activated the scanner, 
praying for a familiar sight to befall his eyes. 


The scanner activated, revealing the majestic 
courtyard of the Panopticon, the sight almost 
brought a tear to the Doctor’s eyes. He had done 
it; he had broken the ultimate rule of Time 
Travel and travelled into Gallifrey’s past. He 
threw the hammer into his tool basket and 
bounded to the doors. Find the President, de- 
stroy the Daleks, save time and space, he had 
done it all before in one-way or another. 


He opened the doors, ran out into the Panopti- 
con Square and hit a brick wall. He fell against 
the TARDIS doors and stared. There was noth- 
ing in front of him, what had knocked him 
back? He reached with his hand and found him- 
self stroking an invisible, frictionless wall. 


“No...no... I did it...please let me out!” 


He watched as the courtyard began to flood 
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with people, 
none of them saw him. Indeed, one or two of 
them walked straight through him and the 
TARDIS. 


“No...see me, please...somebody see me!” 


The Doctor howled in anguish as he realised 
that he had failed, he had indeed returned to 
Gallifrey, but he was nothing but a ghost here. 
He could do nothing but sit here and watch 
everything happen as it occurred. Just as it was 
impossible and outlawed in normal circum- 
stances to traverse into one’s own past, it was 
impossible to return to Gallifrey’s past. 


“But... I was going to save you,” he whispered, 
“I was going to save everybody.” 


But his words were just whispers on the wind. 
With the sleeve of his coat, the Doctor wiped 
away the tears, stepped into the TARDIS and 
left to return to the rocks and debris of his 
home in his time. 

- Fin - 
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